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BUSINESS 
AS USUAL 


Pilots trapped in their burning planes, other men 
caught in lethal gas, disembodied limbs flying 
through the air: the descriptions of the fire 
aboard the US aircraft carrier Forrestal have been 
extremely horrifying. The fire was a tragic waste 
of human life and material resources. 

But the Forrestal was a ship of war, whose planes 
carried bombs and rockets; and how many people 
would have given it a thought if the ship’s crew 
had completed their business on Saturday morn- 
ing as planned? 

But for the accident and the fire, a “strike 
launch” would have taken place. The planes 
would have dropped their bombs and rockets over 
North Vietnam, causing fires, explosions, des- 
truction, death, injury. And in fact another ship 
has already sailed in to replace the Forrestal, and 
the war goes on. Human life is still being wasted, 
and human effort; but this is not a disaster or a 
tragedy, because it is war. 

Of course; and in war you have to expect deliber- 
ate and accidental death. An aircraft carrier and a 
paddy field are both dangerous places to be in 
when there’s a war on. A war can even go on 
being dangerous when it’s over: on a West 
Country beach in England, bomb disposal men 
have been baffled by the discovery of a 20-foot 
bomb which “resembles a boiler and contains 
enough explosive to flatten a fair-sized town” 
(The Times, August 1). This is in addition to an 
arsenal of depth charges and land mines. 

All this we can take for granted, unless it happens 
to us. Last weekend the war happened to the men 
of the Forrestal, to their wives, families and 
friends. They will be remembered and grieved for. 
How many people will extend their grief to all the 
victims- on both sides, to whom the war is also 
happening every day? How many people will draw 
the conclusion that if the deaths are infolerable, 
the war itself is intolerable, and must somehow, 
soon, be stopped? i 


NAM- 
ROSHIMA 


Last Sunday U Thant, the United Nation’s Sec- 
retary General, addressed the fourth world con- 
ference of the Quaker Society of Friends at 
Greensboro in North Carolina. Taking up, in even 
stronger terms than before, his earlier criticisms 
of American policy in Vietnam, he pointed out 
that the savagery of the war is steadily escalating, 
that casualties are reaching “frightening pro- 
portions,” and that they are continuing to in- 
crease. In his view, there seems to be no end in 
sight: yet, in official published reports, progress 
on the road to peace, pacification, and the “ win- 
ning of hearts and minds” is constantly claimed. 
However, as he pointed out, the hard facts vitiate 
these claims. It is not so much a question of 
deliberate lying by government officials (though 
this is indigenous), but an example of the astound- 
ing dissociation between idea and reality that 
pervades all official newspeak. U Thant continued: 


“Tam convinced that the war cannot be brought 
to an end till the United States and her allies 
recognise that it is being fought by the Vietnam- 


THE LAME SPEAK 


Two hundred disabled people from all over 
Britain rallied in Trafalgar Square on Sunday 
to call attention to their demand for welfare 
assistance. The disabled population is thought 
to number 1} million, 750,000 of whom are of 
working age and 80% of whom live in or near 
poverty. 


The demonstrators, members of the Disable- 
ment Income Group, handed in a petition to 10 
Downing Street, calling for pensions. Its last 
sentence said: “ The disability cannot be cured: 
it lies in your power, we believe, to cure the 
poverty.” Mrs Megan du Boisson, secretary of 
the DIG, told the rally: “We come as free 
voting citizens, not as poor things. We ask the 
country’s concern, even its anger.” The DIG’s 
next step is to commission a survey of disable- 
ment and poverty. 


ese, not as a war of communist aggression, but 
as a war of national independence.” 


Here we have one of the most widely respected 
men in international public life coming out with his 
most scathing denunciation yet of the American 
case with regard to Vietnam. So far, so good. But 
of course, from our point of view U Thant’s re- 
marks are somewhat inadequate. Worse, they are 
ambiguous. According to him, “nothing could be 
more dangerous than this kind of thinking [among 
the American public] that the only alternatives 
are military escalation and immediate withdraw- 
al.” Consider it. On the one hand, when he de- 
clares that the proposition that America must 
either go for broke and win quickly or get out of 
Vietnam is dangerous, he is correct, for this 
proposition boils down in the long run to the 
suggestion that America must win quickly, since 
the Administration is not about to pull the troops 
back home. 


On the other hand, when he implies, as he seems 
to, that the radical peace movement is irrespon- 
ible and not “ realistic” by calling for immediate 
withdrawal, he is misguided and irresponsible 
himself. In effect, he says: It is quite clear that 
the Americans wil] not get out of Vietnam within 
the foreseeable future; therefore, the options 
narrow inevitably to escalation or negotiation. 
Conversely, the radical peace movement says: If 
the options are indeed escalation or negotiation, 
the only way out is withdrawal, whether or not the 
American government is “ ready ” for it yet, since 
(as we have recently argued several times in this 
pacer calls for “ negotiations ” and to “stop the 

ombing ” are at best not enough, at worst a snare 
and a delusion. 


Now, what are the respective positions here? We 
would suggest that we can only understand U 
Thant’s position by recognising that he is cast 
willy-nilly in a very precise political role: that of 
mediator in an explosive conflict situation. His 
attempts at mediation are failing, and are likely 
to continue to fail. Therefore, he should make the 
effort to get out of that role, and try to come 
across with a more radically incisive analysis. This 
may well be very difficult for him to contemplate, 
but events will probably force such a move on him 
anyway, whether he takes the initiative or not. So, 
if not now, when? 


The fact is, there is an incredibly complicated net- 
work of competing, interlocking, interacting ideo- 
logies, national attitudes, and collective interests 
which must first be penetrated by somebody who, 
like U Thant, believes that the war can still be 
stopped by traditional methods round the diplo- 
matic table. His sentiments, which are admirable 
in terms of his own logic and experience, seem to 
be the final balanced judgment of an extremely 
well-informed and basically well-intentioned man, 
but they may be essentially nothing more than 
whistles in the dark. They constitute the net 
results of heroically trying to filter at least some 
pretence to moral intelligence through the screen- 
ing devices of political “realism,” elaborate rat- 
ionalisation, hoodwinking doubletalk, and sec- 
tarian pleading. But what comes out at the other 
4 we submit, is misleading and not very help- 
ful. 


From this perspective, it is not surprising that 
more and more people are coming round to the 
simple proposition, This war is wrong, bring the 
troops home! Not only thinking it, not only say- 
ing it, but acting on it, even to the point of 
“treason.” Some are burning draft cards. Some 
are going to jail. Some are blocking military trains 
and trucks with their bodies. Some are distribut- 
ing leaflets to troops urging them to desert. All 
this and more. The tide of populist protest is 
rising, and, hopefully, it will continue to rise. 
These people are implying that if the profession- 
als will not or cannot be bothered to lift a finger 
to stop genocide, or if their fingers are apparently 
not strong enough to be of much use when they 
do lift them, then some other, more direct means 


continued on page 4 
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Christians 


“Showed a curious habit of crossing 
his fleshy left breast with his finger, 
making interesting ripples in the fat.” 
(Peace News, July 14). This comment 
about Grady Wilson, Billy Graham’s 
deputy, is typical of the negative 
sniping of too much of the writing in 
Peace News. I object to Billy Graham’s 
message as much as anyone, but 
surely we are not going to achieve 
peace, or counteract what he says by 
these manifestations of a chip on the 
shoulder, or by disrupting his meet- 
ings, which to my knowledge have put 
off at least three potential supporters. 
If, as I believe, Billy Graham’s meth- 
ods and beliefs are utterly unchristian 
and utterly wrong, can we not replace 
them with something better? 

Peace News seems to be existing in a 
world of fantasy. I am no supporter 
of the Labour Party, but to suggest 
(“Sanctions against Wilson,” “ Let’s 
Go Without Labour ”’) that ultimately 
we are going to get anywhere without 
large numbers of present Wilson (and 
Graham) supporters, who cannot but 
be antagonised by the activities of 
people like Jim Radford, is ludicrous. 
I do not deny that flashy exhibition- 
ism has a place in the peace move- 
ment, but I would suggest that, it 
should be subordinated to the real, 
hard, down-to-earth grind of peace- 
making; Peace News, to my mind, de- 
votes far too much space to these 
activities, and not nearly enough to 


STUART RIMMER’S LETTER FROM 


There can’t have been very many in 
Brazil who shared the deep regret felt 
by Her Majesty the Queen on hearing 
of the death of Humberto Castelo 
Branco, first President of Brazil after 
the military coup. At the end of his 
reign as much as at the beginning he 
had enacted decrees which hit at the 
base of what democracy Brazil has. 
By a charming irony, he who had 
tripled army pay and promoted thou- 
sands of officers, including 70 generals, 
died because the plane he was in flew 
into the area where only military 
planes are allowed. A jet, flying in 
formation, could not avoid the little 
“Piper” aircraft and there was a 
fatal collision. This being Brazil, a 
national holiday was declared (in 
mourning, I hasten to add) and then 
had to be extended another day as no- 
one had calculated how long it would 
take to bring the body to Rio and 
bury it. 

In the midst of all the hypocrisies that 
this type of death draws from the 
pens and mouths of commentators 
and politicians, the editor of a popu- 
lar newspaper which campaigned vio- 
lently against the last period of 
Castelo Branco’s presidency (just as it 
campaigned violently against the pre- 
vious left-wing presidency) published 
an obituary saying much the same as 
he had always said. That is, he in- 
sulted Castelo Branco. This editor, 
Helio Fernandes, was recently re- 
leased from custody when a judge 
surprisingly rejected police charges 
against his writings. The new article 
was coals of fire to the army aristoc- 
racy. It is reported that a raid on the 
newspaper office was planned by a 
section of the army, to capture Fer- 
nandes. ‘“ We’ll shut that mouth for 
ever,” is the quotation that was given. 
The Minister of Justice first said that 
there was no case for state action - 
that only relatives could sue the 
offending journalist. Less than 24 
hours after this, the same Minister of 
Justice suddenly ordered Fernandes 


the work of the multitude of organis- 
ations which, while not necessarily 
pacifist, are doing extremely worth- 
while work - e.g. UNA, IVS, Amnesty, 
VSO, Christian Action, and so on. 


To give one example: Bob Overy, in 
the July 14 issue, complains indig- 
nantly that Peace News is not fairly 
represented on the BBC programme 
“The Weekly World.” Would it be 
unfair to suggest that Peace News is 
equally biased, in favour of so-called 
“radical” action, and against the 
routine, unglamorous peace activity of 
an organisation like the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation? We in London youth 
FoR have carried out an enormous 
variety and bulk of peace work in the 
last year or two, such as social work, 
leafleting, speaking about pacifism at 
fifty or more youth groups, confer- 
ences, demonstrations, publishing 
leaflets and pamphlets, compaigning 
against war comics, and so on. We 
have not neglected “radical” action 
altogether (Vivian Broughton’s 
CHURCH is a child of the FoR); but 
we have kept it in proportion, not as 
an end in itself. When is Peace News 
going to publish something about our 
work? FoR is, I should think, the 
largest pacifist organisation in the 
country. Could it be that you object 
to the fact that we are Christian paci- 
fists? 

Eventually, I am afraid, Peace News 
will degenerate into a paper not for 
the whole peace movement, but for a 


tiny minority within it. And this 

would be a great pity. 

Stuart Marriott, : 

Youth Secretary, London Union 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 

181 Kingsdown Avenue, 

South Croydon, Surrey. 


Israel-Arab war 


In Martin Jezer’s article “ Someone’s 
Missed the Point” he argues that be- 
cause “the Arabs were caught with 
their planes down” therefore the 
Israelis are responsible for starting 
the war. 

When Nasser dismissed the UN ob- 
servers and closed the Tiran Straits, 
mobilised his army and moved quanti- 
ties of armament to Israel’s southern 
borders while boasting that Syria and 
Jordan were mobilised on her north- 
ern and eastern borders and broad- 
casting meanwhile blood-curdling 
threats against her, Israel’s only 
chance of survival - sitting target as 
she is - was a pre-emptive strike. 

The act which started the war was 
Nasser’s arbitrary decision to change 
the status quo, and Israel held her fire 
while the Great Powers hesitated. 
Only when it was evident that hope of 
mediation was in vain, did she strike. 
Is it fair to accuse her therefore of 
starting the war? 


Naomi Birnberg, 
8 The Orchard, 
Blackheath, SE3. 


BRAZIL 


Death of a President 


to be arrested. He was charged under 
one of the Decrees of Castelo Branco 
himself (a Decree no longer valid, 
since the new Constitution is supposed 
to have replaced it), and sent almost 
at once to Fernando de Noronha, a 
penal isle 1,900 miles from Brazil, 
without trial. He is on hunger strike. 
The police had their little part in this: 
reporters from other newspapers, pro- 
hibited from interviewing Fernandes, 
and seeing the van into which he had 
been led driving off, followed in their 
own cars. The van drove at top speed, 
trying all the time to shake off pur- 
suit, while a police Volkswagen was 
swung across the road several times 
and finally crashed into one of the 
press cars. All boyish fun, of course; 
as also with the lieutenant who threa- 
tened Fernandes’ family with a pistol 
to prevent them going on to the air- 
field to see off the prisoner. Even 
though none of this will so much as 
raise a Brazilian eyebrow, it shows a 
certain high-spiritedness on the part 
of the forces of law. 

It is this euphoria which gives the lie 
to the plausible grimaces of modera- 
tion which Costa e Silva’s government 
is making. For example. There is only 
one union left which has any teeth at 
all, and it is of course illegal: the 
Union of Students, UNE. It or its 
members persist in holding demon- 
strations to protest against injustices 
to students (cutting back of grants, 
etc), against the government’s hand- 
ing over parts of higher education to 
the US, and against the glaring lack 
of a democracy in this state. This 
year’s conference of the illegal union 
was to have been in Sao Paulo, whose 
governor, a great supporter of Castelo 
Branco’s, is as far to the Right as one 
can be without sailing for Portugal. 
The government attitude to any stu- 
dent union is that students should not 
be interested in politics. This is under- 
standable in a country where access 
to the heights of power depends on 
the stripes on one’s arm and not the 


brains in one’s head. The frustration 
of young people is also understand- 
able, and the tendency to stick to 
UNE as a central cause. As against 
the government’s reiterated policy of 
“ dialogue ” with the people, with the 
students, with everyone, the Minister 
of Justice (yes, here he is again) has 
ae this month that he will destroy 


At 2.30 am one night a fortnight ago, 
troops invaded the University of Sao 
Paulo, broke up the furniture, beat 
up students, and took possession. 
They used machine guns, hoses, iron 
pipes and truncheons. The brutality 
was so open, that the Catholic and 
Methodist churches joined in con- 
demning it as “gratuitous violence 
and out of all proportion to the mat- 
ter of expelling the students.” The 
condemnation, you will notice, does 
not question the police’s right to in- 
vade the University and throw out 
those whom it does not want there. 
A television “jury ” on the affair con- 
demned the troops, and the Rector of 
the University, much more strongly. 


Similarly, five days ago, the students 
in the Student Hostel of Rio, who live 
there jammed together in the most 
precarious conditions and in company 
with rats, unable to stay anywhere 
else because, as students from other 
States of Brazil, they have no money 
so to do, were attacked at 5.45 am in 
the drenching rain and turned out on 
to the pavements outside, after being 
pushed out through a “ Polish corri- 
dor”. Possessions left in rooms in the 
panic, such as watches, lighters, some 
cameras - shirts were even taken out 
of drawers - have been stolen by the 
military police, who are now standing 
guard outside the Hostel until such 
time as it is pulled down (and rede- 
veloped - it is in the centre of the 
city). There are no plans to build 
another one. At the same time the 
Political Police (DOPS) were arrest- 
ing students in their homes for inter- 


13 Goodwin Stre 


Committee of 100 


The Management of Peace News 
kindly allowed us recently to insert a 
circular letter in each issue appealing 
for funds for the London Committee 
of 100. The response was very good. 
Some readers did not give their names 
and addresses so we were unable to 
write to them personally. May we now 
thank all of them, through your col- 
umns, for their help. 


Three weeks ago we inserted a dis- 
play advert also asking for donations, 
because, although the original re- 
sponse had been good, we still needed 
more help. Besides immediate help, 
we need regular donations and if we 
do not receive them, we may not be 
able to carry on. So, once again, to all 
who have responded to either of our 
appeals, our sincere thanks. We are 
very grateful. 


One other point. During the March of 
Shame on April 30, several people 
loaned us bicycles (which we painted 
white) for use on that march. None of 
these bicycles have been returned and 
this includes a brand new one, be- 
longing to a youngster. 

This is deplorable. Would people who 
have retained these bikes please re- 
turn them to us or let us know where 
they may be collected. 


Douglas Kepper, 
London Committee of 100, 
et, London 
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rogation about the meeting place of 
the UNE conference. 

The sad thing is that the police and 
army are allowed to carry out these 
operations in exactly the manner 
natural to such organisations; without 
a word of either rebuke or control 
from the “authorities” - though the 
President is a Marshal. One therefore 
assumes that these acts of uniformed 
brutality - and there are hundreds of 
small, unreported domineerings every 
week - are approved of. The second 
sad thing is that the students are 
about the only ones protesting. In a 
country where a man can work more 
than twelve hours a day to get the 
money to keep his family, there are 
no public political disturbances. Per- 
haps the poor are both too tired and 
too badly-fed. The newspapers are 
growling a little about Fernandes, but 
over their heads is the apparatus of 
State assembled by Castelo Branco 
(and surveyed in my last Peace News 
article on Brazil) and handed on to 
his successor. The Press Law, when 
all is said and done, is quite ample 
to imprison all the editors of all the 
papers tomorrow, if the President 
likes. The government actually man- 
ages an appeal to public liberalism 
on the grounds that it, in its modera- 
tion, hasn’t yet used these Decrees of 
Castelo Branco. The present regime 
certainly aims to be “more human ” 
in its administration. That is, it 
doesn’t defend the killing off of a pro- 
portion of the population by starva- 
tion to encompass deflation; nor, per- 
ee would it gladly send troops to 
help out the US in some Dominican 
Republic. But the government is a 
military dictatorship. It is all there in 
the laws. The army pressure groups 
to its Right are still pressing, even 
while they mourn the sudden death 
of the man who deprived close on 
700 citizens of their political rights. 
In truth, it takes more than an aero- 
plane crash to alter the uses of power 
in a State. 


Scenes 
from 
family 
life 


The text below is the transcript of an inter- 
view with Lieutenant Colonel Mitchell of the 
Argyli and Sutherland Highlanders, a regiment 
that has recently been very “ active ” in Aden. 
The interview took piace on the TV programme 
“This Week ” on July 20, and the interviewer 
was Llew Gardner. 

Colonel: My own belief is that the, the tactics 
of going in and coming out, er, don’t work. 
You’ve got to go in and be seen to stay. Er, 
though as you know, there are arguments that 
by doing that you present a target, er, and we 
do just that. We present a target: and if the 
chap comes out to gun us down we reckon 
that our professional skill will gun him down 
first. 

Gardner: You said that you, in fact, asked to 
come in. Why did you ask to come in? 
Colonel: Er, well, I don’t want any misunder- 
standing of this, you know, I’m a soldier under 
orders like anyone else, and I do exactly what 
I am told, er, more than most, you know, and, 
er, the point really was that we had, we were 
still arriving in this country when the ambush 
took place on June 20. 

I was here with my advance party, and, er, 
Crater was the area we were supposed to take 
over. And when we got here the British weren’t 
in Crater, which irritated us intensely, you 
know, as if somebody had taken away some- 
thing we had been promised. So we were very 
delighted when the orders were such that we 
were allowed to, um, retake it. 

Gardner: Can you tell something about the 
traditions of this regiment? 

Colonel: Well, it’s the tradition of a fighting 
regiment, and it’s the reason that when you are 
faced with death you don’t mind dying for your 
regiment. There aren’t very many-good causes 
worth dying for, your regiment happens to be 
one of them. 

Gardner: You die for the regiment or for 
your country? 


David Jackson 
THOUGHT X 


the idea occurred to me 

that if all the sponges in the world 
were squeezed at the same moment 
I might just need that ark 

in our backyard 


The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders in action. “We have 
a tremendous sort of family bond, you know its just like 


our own family... 


Colonel: The country is a big, er, a more, you 
know, it’s a big mass of stuff, you know. One 
would adore to die for the British people, ’m 
sure they are a splendid lot, you know, one is 
one oneself, if you think, you know, and a tax- 
payer. 

But, um, you know, if you, if you travel on 
the tube, er, from London, you know, from 
St John’s Wood to Charing Cross, you know, as 
I did when I was working for the Ministry of 
Defence, you know, if somebody said die for 
everybody in this railway compartment, then 
I'd be the first man out of the door not to. 
But if somebody tells me, you know, die for the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, well, that’s, 
you know, good stuff. 


We are a very narrow little world, tiny sort of, 
you know, er, society of our own. And we are 
a very, very much sort of family regiment that 
Argylls, you know, seventeen-of us have had 
fathers, er, uncles who served, seventeen of 
the thirty officers, ’m saying who served in 
the regiment. 
Therefore, we have a tremendous sort of family 
bond, you know, it’s just like your own family. 
There’s six hundred of us and you know we’re 
all, um, we’re all just one family. And so the 
badge which, er, they took the badge away 
from us for some extraordinary reason, er, I 
never understood, nobody asked me about it. 
They were going to go towards, er, a Scottish 
Infantry, a Scottish Division, and, er, we 
thought in the meantime that as they had 
seemed to have given up the previous arrange- 
ment we’d go back with the badge. 
I, personally, utterly disassociate myself from 
any political aspects of what I’m doing. I regard 
the thing as an occupation which I thoroughly 
enjoy, and J’m interested in the professional 
aspects of being a professional infantryman. 
And, er, the same with my soldiers, and there- 
fore, to us the joy of it is in the actual work. 
Um, I don’t know how you would describe it, 
you know, it’s like playing the organ in a 
brothel perhaps, you know. Is that a bad meta- 
hor? 
Gardner: If you had been a soldier at the turn 
of the century, your objectives would have 
been much clearer, wouldn’t they, than they 
are now? 
Colonel: You mean I’d been a nigger bashing 
imperialist? Er, I... 
Gardner: Perhaps, er... 
Colonel: Yes, uhm, no, I believe that this is the 
national malaise, isn’t it? I mean, nobody 
really knows what they’re on at home, and we 
watch ourselves going from a, you. know, first, 
second, third and half-rate power. 
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we're all just one family.” 


And it’s all mixed up with everything you read 
about: LSD and, er, those sorts of LSD, and 
the lack of leadership, and, er, the political 
aspect, which one can’t comment on as a 
soldier; but as a human being, as an individual 
British taxpayer, you know, private citizen, 
too, in one sense, er, one feels about this. A 
lot of people feel terribly strongly about it. 
You do. I’m sure you do. 


Gardner: Colonel, if the modern army has an 
ethos, what is that ethos? Can we get at that 
question? 

Colonel: The development of a much more 
high-powered private soldier. You want chaps 
who are absolutely first-class fighting animals: 
self controlled, disciplined, er, James Bonds, 
you know what I mean. Hard, Jean, lean means, 
I call Jocks. And, er, they’ve got to be like 
greyhounds and they’ve got to be, you know, 
tough as nails, take anything. 

And one of them should be able to do the job 
that you now need 30 men to do. A handful 
of really superb private . . . that’s what private 
soldier means, you know, the private man at 
arms. People forget that. Or they think they’re 
chaps who clean generals’ buttons and march 
about. 

Gardner: Colonel, there’s a chance that some 
of your men are going to die between now and 
next January. 

Colonel: Yea. 

Gardner: And then you up and go, and you go 
somewhere. 

Colonel: Yes. 

Gardner: How will you feel about that? 
Colonel: Terrific. You know, we can’t wait to 
go to the next place, and hope when we get 
back from Aden they say, er, your next place 
is so and so, but, er, they’re giving it away so 
fast, that, we, there might not be anything. 


Resisting 
military coups 


Germany, France and Greece 
Adam Roberts argues from historic 
examples that coups d’etat can be 


defeated by democratic action. 
(Reprinted from New Society) 


6d (postage 4d) from 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian, Road, N1. 
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VIETNAM— 
HIROSHIMA 


from front page 


of making peace must be found. They 
are not having much success yet, ad- 
mitted, but they are importantly in 
the right, and this cannot be disputed. 
Increasingly, they are moved to action 
by the kind of moral sensibility which 
made Thoreau cry out that in an un- 
just state the only place for a just 
man is in jail. After all, what good is 
a moral intelligence that submits it- 
self voluntarily to so much dilution, 
erosion, and dissipation that in the 
end nothing is left except well-mean- 
ing but futile pleas for diplomacy and 
restraint? The tragedy is, there does 
not seem to be enough moral intelli- 
gence around today that is capable of 
translating strong feeling into the 
kind of action that will put a stop to 
the slaughter. Indeed, nobody seems 
to have much grasp whatever of 
precisely what kind of action is need- 
ed to stop this war, so that we are 
now reaching the point where much of 
our thinking is taking the very dan- 
gerous and fatalistic form of imagin- 


RACE 


no answers yet 


Lyndon Johnson’s response to a week 
of rioting in American cities exemp- 
lified the classic reaction of a national 
leader to severe internal disorder. He 
set up a commission of inquiry into 
the causes, announced that national 
guardsmen would be given new stand- 
ards of training in riot control, and 
prescribed last Sunday as a day of 
prayers for reconciliation throughout 
the land. With sociology, the army 
schools and God mobilised at John- 
son’s command, criticism of inaction 
from his political opponents should, 
in theory, be staved off, and presump- 
tions of incompetence and impotence 
by the general public should be under- 
mined and confused. 

Nevertheless, the need to bring God 
into the reckoning perhaps shows how 
deeply threatened by the riots John- 
son’s administration feels. The crisis 
of confidence brought on by this 
threat to law and order may run 
deeper than any display of action by 
the administration can contain. To 
this extent, the riots may lead to a 


ing that perhaps the escalation is 
inevitable. We need new inspiration! 
This is written with some heat, be- 
cause we cannot help remembering 
that this weekend sees the “ anni- 
versary ” of the Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki bombings. Since then, we have 
had more than 20 years of cold war, 
and we have not learnt much; now, it 
seems, our arrogant and berserk na- 
tion states are fanning out again into 
hot war, either permanent or to be 
terminated abruptly by the catastro- 
phe. It is a melancholy prospect. The 
war in Vietnam is a cancer in our 
planet’s gut, and it does not seem to 
respond to treatment very well. The 
war has now developed into a blind 
and panicky commitment, desperately 
looking for a justifying reason, or at 
least for a rationalisation. THere has 
been no lack of policy statements, 
rhetorical gestures, deliberate mis- 
takes, boasts about military and tech- 
nological hardware, manufactured in- 
cidents (probably), and plain lies 
(clearly). But all these have proved to 
be mere talking points when set be- 
side the seeming inability of decent 
people to bring it to a halt. 

Let us make an historical comparison. 
Thirty years ago, the Jews in Nazi 
Germany did not or could not believe 
that Hitler meant to exterminate 
them. “No, he doesn’t mean it.” 
* He’s shooting his mouth off, he can’t 


profound self-questioning on the part 
of white America, which would seem 
to justify the claims of the Black 
Power leaders as to the efficacy of 
their “ rebellions ”. 

On the other hand, it is impossible for 
the black leaders to control the way 
in which white America will react to 
its self-doubt. With fear and more 
restrictions? Or with humility and a 
relaxation of restrictions? It seems 
more likely, as we suggested last 
week, that suspicion and violence to- 
wards the black races will be increas- 
ed; and one tragedy of this is that it 
will then confirm the black people in 
their growing belief that all they can 
expect from the white society is ex- 
clusion and hate. 

Stokely Carmichael is right when he 
suggests that white radicals, instead 
of worrying about how the blacks 
conduct their struggle, would do bet- 
ter to concern themselves with their 
own side’s part in the conflict situa- 
tion. If there is a vicious circle of 
violent reaction to violent reaction, it 
is more in order for us to criticise the 
white response to black violence than 
the other way round. Is Johnson’s 
response to the riots adequate? 

The question is almost laughable. Will 
a state-sponsored day of prayers im- 
prove the conditions of life for the 


be that crazy.” “Come, come, he 
wouldn’t do that.” But he did do it. 
What is more, he told the world that 
he was going to do it. He spelt it out, 
clearly, unmistakeably, so that every- 
one would hear. It was the new kind 
of propaganda. Tell the truth. It’s so 
outrageous that nobody will accept it. 
So, the Jews drifted to the gas cham- 
bers, not offering much resistance at 
all in the end. 

It is the same with us today. The 
truth about Vietnam has been told, 
time and time again, by “ eccentric” 
radicals like Staughton Lynd or Dave 
Dellinger, by “responsible” figures 
like U Thant (“I am afraid that we 
may now be witnessing the initial 
stages of World War III”), and even, 
in their more unguarded moments, 
by the very people who make and 
control war policy in Vietnam: the 
Johnsons, the Rusks, the McNamaras. 
The effect has been negligible. Over- 
whelmingly, the great majority of 
people today seem to be drifting hap- 
pily towards disaster with their eyes 
wide open and their ears deaf to the 
truth, acquiescing with an eerie kind 
of paralysed fascination, almost as if 
it were an “interesting” or “ excit- 
ing” proposition to be doomed. After- 
wards, survivors, if there are any, 
will ask, ‘‘ How did you let it happen? 
Why did you not prevent it?” But 
there will be no reply. 


Negro? Will a more highly-trained 
riot squad? Will a presidential advis- 
ory commission on civil disorders? It 
is hard to imagine anything significant 
reaching down from the presidential 
commission through the bureaucratic 
structure to touch the lives of Negroes 
in the ghetto. One expects more from 
the day of prayers, and little enough 
from that. 

So we are left with two thoughts. On 
the one hand, does Johnson genuinely 
believe that his grave performance on 
TV (‘‘ We have endured a week such 
as no nation should live through”), 
and his specific acts, really meet the 
needs of the situation? In other words, 
is he deluded? Or is he an out-and-out 
cynic? 

And, on the other hand, how can 
white society (any society, in fact) be 
so modified as to reduce and eventual- 
ly eliminate its hostility and naked 
violence to excluded groups? It is to 
the latter question that Peace News 
has devoted its major energies for 
some years now, with few obvious 
results in terms of action. The great 
jump of the peace movement from 
concern with military violence to con- 
cern with the social violence which 
breeds military violence, has yet to be 
made. Until it is, we shan’t begin to 
cope with this problem. 


DRUGS 


some progress 


The result of the Rolling Stones’ 
appeal was right and proper, and one 
can only be glad that justice tri- 
umphed on this occasion, although 
sparing, at the same time, a thought 
for the hundreds of cases without 
benefit of celebrity or sometimes even 
of legal representation, where equally 
specious convictions are upheld as a 
matter of course. (See, for instance, 
Colin MacInnes, Sunday Times Weekly 
Review, July 23.) 

The result of Robert Fraser’s appeal, 
in which conviction and sentence were 
upheld, gives no cause whatever for 
satisfaction. If there is one class of 
human being which it is more point- 
less (and harmful) to imprison than 
the heroin addict, it must be the re- 
cently cured addict, like Fraser, who 
for a critical period needs encourage- 
ment, friendship and a certain amount 
of emotional protection from unplea- 
sant experience, if he is not to revert. 
None of these things are the osten- 
sible aims of Her Majesty’s Prisons. 
The key to this bleak business was 
the dreadfully misconceived observa- 


tion by Lord Parker that Fraser was 
not being sentenced “because he is 
(sic) an addict - everybody is ex- 
tremely sorry for him. What he is 
being sentenced for is commencing 
taking this drug.” This is an exceed- 
ingly nice distinction, and a very un- 
fair one. Addiction, or the potential 
for it, is an inbuilt character trait 
that has little to do with the drug in- 
volved - there is an old Moroccan 
proverb: “ You are an addict before 
you smoke your first pipe.” Or swal- 
low your first tablets. It is surely in- 
consistent to be considerate of a man’s 
weakness but to punish him all the 
same for the first manifestation of 
that weakness. How long before it is 
officially recognised that drug addic- 
tion (as distinct from pushing) is a 
private act, much the equivalent of 
suicide, which needs to be handled, 
not by the agencies of punishment, 
but those of healing and restoration 
- doctors, psychiatrists, priests? 

The whole affair did have a useful 
by-product in the promotion of the 
consideration of the subject in the 
press from righteous sensationalism 
to the status of rational argument and 
open debate. Although there are still 
dreadful lapses into the mythology of 
fear that used entirely to obscure the 
subject, such as the Recorder of Bir- 
mingham’s assertion that because 97% 


of the city’s heroin addicts ‘“‘ started” 
by smoking pot, pot is conclusively a 
dangerous drug. This is about as true 
and as helpful as saying that “ be- 
cause’ 90% of juvenile delinquents 
attend state schools, these should be 
abolished. 

One hopes that Mrs Bacon’s sub-com- 
mittee on “ soft”? drugs won’t be mis- 
led by these arguments, which, as 
Tom Driberg pointed out during the 
Commons debate last Friday, have “a 
clear logical defect.” 

Meanwhile the debate, enlivened if 
not improved by the frequent inter- 
vention of the police, continues. To 
call it a “synthetic crisis,” as Bruce 
Page did in last week’s New States- 
man, is only partly true. As a crisis, 
it is synthetic, because of societv’s 
irrational habit of regarding every 
challenge to, or alteration in, its 
mores as a crisis, but the conflict it- 
self is real enough. 

Any reader unlucky enough to be 
arrested on any kind of drugs charge 
and in need of someone to arrange 
bail, legal aid, etc, should phone this 
number: 603 8654, day or night. It 
belongs to an organisation called Re- 
lease, set up specifically to deal with 
this kind of arrest. 

Release itself is in need of people to 
answer the phone, and money for legal 
fees. Call the same number. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Sandra Laing, the 11-year-old South 
African girl who was classified ‘“ non- 
white ” last year, although her parents 
are “white” (see Hilda Bernstein’s 
article, June 9), has now been reclas- 
sified “white”. It is not recorded 
whether her skin actually changed 
colour during this exercise; but The 
Times reported on Monday that the 
Laings are still supporters of the 
government. ‘“ We realise it’s human 
to make mistakes,” Mr Laing said. 


Nicolas Walter, in jail for speaking 
out of turn in church, is reported to 
be well. He and Jim Radford are al- 
lowed to read Peace News, but for- 
bidden to pass it to others; and it has 
to be handed back within 48 hours. 
Curiously, they are only allowed to 
keep Freedom for one night; and 
International Times is banned alto- 
gether. 

ae » 
A journalist friend of a journalist 
friend who was at the Dialectics of 
Liberation congress last week wanted 
to interview some hippies. He saw a 
beflowered and bebelled girl, who was 
saying: ‘“Isn’t it beautiful, isn’t it just 
beautiful, isn’t it the most beautiful 
thing you ever saw?” She must be a 
hippie, he thought; so he went up to 
her and said: “Do you really think 
it’s beautiful? ” 
“Well no, actually I think it’s rather 
awful,” came the reply. Turned out 
she was a journalist too. , 


Equally droll was the experience of a 
friend who was accosted in West- 
minster by a Central European gentle- 
man with the question: ‘Excuse me, 
can you direct me to the worms?” 
“The worms?” “ Yes, the worms, for 
Holborn.” Wiggling movements with 
the hands, and with a rare flash of 
intuition my friend realised he meant 
the Tube. Which makes what they’re 
doing in connection with the new 
Victoria line undoubtedly wormcasts; 
and rush-hour trains, by translation 
from Newspeak, are generally slow- 
worms. A : 

Rubbish; a frightening thing if you 
think about it long enough. We all 
make it, wandering through life leav- 
ing a trail of newspapers, cartons, 
cans, bottles, disposing of disposable 
nappies, throwing away throwaway 
paper plates and cups (not to mention 
plastic cutlery), paper handkerchiefs, 
even throwaway paper clothes. Not to 
mention the more exotic items that 
you don’t very often get the chance 
to throw away: cars, fridges, baths, 
chairs, televisions; yet you see them 
increasing all the time, setting up 
hopeless communities on bombsites 
and by canals. 

Frankly, though, I’m beginning to 
wonder if some of us aren’t overful- 
filling our norm. We have two dust- 
bins, the dustman calls twice a week, 
and still there isn’t enough room. 
Fortunately, however, up the road 
there’s one of those builders’ con- 
tainers - the big things like fore- 
shortened Jlanding-craft that they 
stand in the kerb to accommodate the 
rubbish from the building they’re 
working on. This is invaluable; we slip 
out at night and quietly add pieces of 
derelict furniture, heavy inexplicable 
bits of old garden rubbish, or even 
just carrier bags full of potato peel- 
ings, milkbottle tops, haemorrhaged 
ballpoint pens and the like. Which is 
jolly useful for me, but I’m left with 
the dim but disturbing awareness of 
a real problem, which all this is only 
adding to. The places where you can 
ultimately dispose of rubbish are not 
inexhaustible; they can only take so 
much. Somewhere, perhaps already, 
the dustcarts going out to empty 
themselves are having a shorter and 
shorter journey each time... . 
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Jules Henry at the Round House, speaking on “ preparation for war.” 
(Photo by John Haynes, © The Institute of Phenomenological Studies.) 


Roger Barnard interviews 
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Jules Henry is an economist and sociologist, but primarily an anthro- 
pologist in the great mainstream tradition of Franz Boas and Ruth 
Benedict. He studied at Columbia University, where he received his 
doctorate in anthropology. His subsequent career in teaching and 
research took him on field trips to the Kaingang Indians of Santa 
Cararina, Brazil, to the Pilaga Indians of Argentina, and among the 
Indians of Mexico. Closer to home, he has taught at the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, and Washington University in St Louis, 
Missouri, where he is now Professor of Anthopology and Sociology. 
His fieldwork includes a five-year study of homes and institutions 
for old people, and a two-year study of the families of psychotic 
children, about which he has a new book soon to be published. His 
knowledge of contemporary education, cf which he is especially critical, 
stems from many years of direct teaching, observation, and research in 
elementary and secondary schools. He has also been director of the 
Youth Project (a research undertaking of the US Children’s Bureau) 
and a consultant to the National Institute of Mental Health and the 
World Health Organisation. 

I interviewed Dr Henry on the evening of Wednesday, July 19, in 
London. He was in this country at that time to take part in the 
international congress on The Dialectics Of Liberation. In the morning 
he had given a superb lecture at the Round House, titled “ Social And 
Psychological Preparation For War,” had answered questions after- 
wards, and in the afternoon had been leading group seminars. Under- 
standably, he felt very tired by the end of the day, or this interview 
might have been longer. Dr Henry’s major book is Culture Against Man, 
published in this country as a Social Science Paperback by Tavistock 
Publications at 35s. This is a magnificent book, and it has been 
shamefully neglected in this country. Some parts are terrifying in 
their nightmarish quality, others are ennobling in their humanity, 
while still others bring tears to the eyes. The book provides a unitary 
picture, shot through with brilliant intuitive insights, of how the 
organised cultural apparatus of America has been totally mobilised 
in the service of depersonalising the person and dehumanising the 
human. The book has a cumulative cutting edge, for Henry’s criticism 
is total and devastating. He takes the reader far down into the bowels 
of meanness and madness, but in the end we come away from the book 
a trifle less mean and a little less mad. Dr Henry has the compassion 
to realise that nobody escapes unscathed from the cultural machine, 
since it claims for its victims the mythmakers no less than the mass 
market. This is the core of his analysis, and it deserves to be read and 


JULES HENRY 


Dr Henry, your book “Culture 
Against Man” is a very thorough an- 
alysis of contemporary American 
society in cultural and anthropological 
terms, but I feel that it lacks some- 
what a sense of history, of ideology, or 
to put it another way, a solid theore- 
tical base. However, in your lecture 
this morning you seem to have moved 
much further in the direction of an 
ideological and economic critique of 
American society. Is this because you 
now think your earlier analysis or 
model is inadequate? 

No. There is no alteration. The point 
is that in Culture Against Man I used 
the economic analysis, if you remem- 
ber, as a jumping-off place for the 
analysis of the rest of the society. In 
my talk this morning, however, I was 
primarily interested in the audience 
in one very specific sense; that is, 
I said to myself, even before I came 
to London: This is going to be prin- 
cipally a group of educated middle- 
class people who need to have placed 
in their hands the instruments with 
which they can combat the idiotic 
arguments of people who sustain the 
positions to which we are opposed. 
It was primarily an educational 
speech, directed towards elucidating 
for this audience the monopolistic 
nature of the American economy. 
That is why I placed so much stress 
on the economic critique this morn- 
ing. 

You have said that psychosis can be 
regarded as the final and inevitable 
outcome of everything that is wrong 
in a culture. Can we legitimately ex- 
trapolate this notion into a wider 
social context and say that the Viet- 
nam war represents in any way a 
collective psychosis? 

No. I think it is quite incorrect to talk 
about the Vietnam war as a collective 
psychosis. The war in Vietnam is an 
expression of capitalism, whether it 
be American capitalism or any other 
kind of capitalism. I see the Vietnam 
war as being an effort on the part of 
the United States to gain control of 
the labour pool of SE Asia, in order 
to be able to compete in Asia and with 


Europe in terms of cheap labour. 
America wants to use this cheap la- 
bour pool in order to manufacture 
cheap merchandise that can be sold 
at low prices, so that it can be sold 
in Asia and to the rest of the world. 
In America, for example, most of our 
TV sets are built in Asia, primarily 
in Japan. There is a great deal of 
assemblage of the components of our 
electronic appliances in Korea, in 
Japan, in Hong Kong, because this is 
cheap labour for us. So, I do not view 
the war in Vietnam as being the ex- 
pression of a collective psychosis at 
all, and I think it is a very serious 
mistake to look on our ventures in 
SE Asia as having anything remotely 
to do with mental or emotional dis- 
turbance. 

The sociologist Wright Mills often 
used to speak of the interlocking 
American networks of polities, econ- 
omics, big business, organised labour, 
and the military as constituting a total 
system of Organised Irresponsibility. 
But what I get from your book is the 
sense of a system that adds up much 
more closely, in psychological terms, 
to Organised Insecurity. Further, I 
got the impression from your talk this 
morning that America is now absolute- 
ly ripe for organised fascism. Would 
you say that these impressions are 
correct? If so, do you see any possi- 
pili for profound social change at 
all? 

I am not going to answer your ques- 
tion directly, but instead I'll tell you 
the way I see certain aspects of the 
American situation at the present 
time. Formerly, the working class or 
“ proletariat ” used to be looked to as 
the primary esteemed instrument for 
social revolution. This is no longer 
the case in my country, and I under- 
stand, from talking to various people, 
that it is no longer true today even 
in Britain. 

You see, the working class, as I said 
this morning, is by far the most 
satisfied and conservative class in my 
country at the moment. By this, I 
mean the skilled, the semi-skilled, and 
the unskilled factory workers who are 


understood by every reader of this paper. 


very organised and strongly union- 
ised. Consequently, I think it is quite 
clear that the upper middle classes, 
to the degree that any possibilities for 
social change exist at all in the cul- 
ture, will be the future instruments 
of social change. 

As for the problem of Organised In- 
security, of which you spoke, this is 
a different matter. I look on the 
United States as being the typical ex- 
pression of advanced capitalism, the 
only difference being that it now 
possesses a dynamic that is much 
greater than that of any of the other 
capitalist countries today. That is so 
for many different historical reasons: 
but anyway, it is obvious that America 
now has by far the greatest industrial 
capability of any capitalist country at 
the present time. 

On the other hand, the Americans 
have seen many other capitalist coun- 
tries become terribly weak, or even 
disappear. Of course, Britain is one 
of the very worst examples of the 
weakening of a capitalist power. How- 
ever, confronted by the emergence of 
numerous socialist countries and the 
weakening of some of its capitalist 
allies, American society, which means 
nothing more nor less than the or- 
ganised corporate interest, has be- 
come tremendously insecure, and it 
has transmitted this general insecur- 
ity to the population via the mass 
media. So, the general population has 
been made profoundly insecure, be- 
cause the economic interests of the 
country feel terribly threatened. But 
whether or not we are close to an 
armed putsch, I’m not sure. 

As I see it, there is very little hope 
for what we might call the corporate 
interests of the country to feel much 
differently for a long time to come, 
for the very simple reason that there 
must be areas in which the corporate 
community can invest the enormous 
economic surplus; and the more it 
attempts to invest the surplus abroad, 
the more resistance it generates, 
hence the more insecurity is recipro- 
cated all round. The Arab countries 
are a typical example, and the recent 


explosion in the Middle East is one 
expression of the insecurity of the 
rest of the world in the presence of 
American efforts to invest the econ- 
pile surplus, the surplus productivity, 
etc. 

You said this morning that because 
of the way the economic system is 
organised in America, and because 
of the direct relationship between the 
economic system and the Vietnam 
war, people grow fat on fear and 
everybody waxes happy on the feed- 
back profits from the war. You fur- 
ther said that “consumption eupho- 
ria,” to use your own phrase, narco- 
tises or anzsthetises the most intrin- 
sically human reaction, namely fear, 
to the plain lunacy of the war in 
Vietnam. 

I find this difficult to credit. I should 
have thought that there is much ten- 
sion and anxiety among especially the 
rising middle class in America. Cer- 
tainly, the standard of living is going 
up continually because of the links 
between the war and the organisation 
of the domestic economy. But at the 
same time, this standard of living is 
essentially meaningless; people are 
daily frustrated more and more by 
the organised system, for it offers 
them no really worthwhile goals. 
Therefore, I would think, there is al- 
most bound to be much anxiety, much 
Ioneliness, much anomie, much disso- 
lution of the social compact, and so 
forth. I would say that all this is a 
powerful contributory and aggravat- 
ing factor leading to unhappiness and. 
explosive release. 

What I am getting at is this: You 
seem to place your faith for social 
salvation in the educated middle class, 
the upper middle class, and so on; 
whereas I would guess that, with re- 
gard to the war, the middle class is 
precisely the most dangerous group, 
not because it is rabidly anti-com- 
munist and certainly not because it is 
ferocious or vicious, but because it 
is so damn frustrated. 

That’s a good point. But then, how 
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ORIGINAL CHILD 
BOMB 


points for meditation to be scratched on the walls of a cave 


THOMAS MERTON 


1. In the year 1945 an Original Child was born. 
The name Original Child was given to it by 
the Japanese people, who recognised that it was 
the first of its kind. 


2. On April 12, 1945, Mr Harry Truman 

became the President of the United States, 
which was then fighting the Second World War. 
Mr Truman was a vice president who became 
president by accident when his predecessor died 
of a cerebral haemorrhage. He did not know 

as much about the war as the president before 
him did. He knew a lot less about the war 

than many people did. 


About one hour after Mr Truman became 
president, his aides told him about a new bomb 
which was being developed by atomic 
scientists. They called it the “‘ atomic bomb.” 
They said scientists had been working on it for 
six years and that it had so far cost two 
billion dollars. They added that its power was 
equal to that of twenty thousand tons of 

TNT. A single bomb could destroy a city. One of 
those present added, in a reverent tone, that 
the new explosive might eventually destroy the 
whole world. 


But Admiral Leahy told the President the 
bomb would never work. 


3. President Truman formed a committee of 
men to tell him if this bomb would work, and if 
so, what he should do with it. Some 

members of this committee felt that the bomb 
would jeopardise the future of civilisation. 
They were against its use. Others wanted it to 
be used in demonstration on a forest of 
cryptomeria trees, but not against a civil war or 
military target. Many atomic scientists warned 
that the use of atomic power in war would 

be difficult and even impossible to control. The 
danger would be very great. Finally, there 

were others who believed that if the bomb were 
used just once or twice, on one or two Japanese 
cities, there would be no more war. They 
believed the new bomb would produce eternal 
peace. 


4. In June 1945 the Japanese government 
was taking steps to negotiate for peace. On one 
hand, the Japanese ambassador tried to 
interest the Russian government in acting as a 
go-between with the United States. On the 
other hand, an unofficial approach was made 
secretly through Mr Allen Dulles in Switzerland. 
The Russians said they were not interested 
and that they would not negotiate. Nothing was 
done about the other proposal which was 

not official. The Japanese High Command was 
not in favour of asking for peace, but wanted 


to continue the war, even if the Japanese 
mainland were invaded. The generals believed 
that the war should continue until everybody 
was dead. The Japanese generals were 
professional soldiers. 


5. In the same month of June, the President’s 
committee decided that the new bomb 

should be dropped on a Japanese city. This 
would be a demonstration of the bomb on a 

civil and military target. As “‘ demonstration ” it 
would be a kind of a “ show.” “ Civilians ” 

all over the world love a good “ show.” The 

* destructive ” aspect of the bomb would 

be “ military.” 


6. The same committee also asked if America’s 
friendly ally, the Soviet Union, should be 
informed of the atomic bomb. Someone 
suggested that this information would make the 
Soviet Union even more friendly than it was 
already. But all finally agreed that the 

Soviet Union was now friendly enough. 


7. There was discussion about which city 
should be selected as the first target. Some 
wanted it to be Kyoto, an ancient capital 

of Japan and a centre of the Buddhist religion. 
Others said no, this would cause bitterness. 

As a result of a chance conversation, Mr 
Stimson, the Secretary of War, had recently 
read up on the history and beauties of Kyoto. He 
insisted that this city should be left untouched. 
Some wanted Tokyo to be the first target, 

but others argued that Tokyo had already been 
practically destroyed by fire raids and 

could no longer be considered a “ target.” So 

it was decided that Hiroshima was the most 
opportune target, as it had not yet been bombed 
at all. Lucky Hiroshima! What others had 
experienced over a period of four years 

would happen to Hiroshima in a single day! 
Much time would be saved, and “ time is 
money! ” 


8. When they bombed Hiroshima they would 
put the following out of business: The 

Ube Nitrogen Fertilizer Company; the Ube Soda 
Company; the Nippon Motor Oil Company; 

the Sumitoma Chemical Company; the 
Sumitoma Aluminum Company; and most of 
the inhabitants. 


9. At this time some atomic scientists 
protested again, warning that the use of the 
bomb in war would tend to make the 

United States unpopular. But the President’s 
committee was by now fully convinced that the 
bomb had to be used. Its use would arouse 
the attention of the Japanese military class 
and give them food for thought. 


10. Admiral Leahy renewed his declaration that 
the bomb would not explode. 


11. On the 4th of July, when the United States 

in displays of fireworks celebrates its 
independence from British rule, the British and 
Americans agreed together that the bomb 
ought to be used against Japan. 


12. On July 7 the Emperor of Japan 

pleaded with the Soviet Government to act as 
mediator for peace between Japan and the 
Allies. Molotov said the question would 

be “ studied.” In order to facilitate this ‘‘ study ” 
Soviet troops in Siberia prepared to attack 

the Japanese. The Allies had, in any case, been 
urging Russia to join the war against Japan. 
However, now that the atomic bomb was 
nearly ready, some thought it would be better 
if the Russians took a rest. 


13. The time was coming for the new bomb to 

be tested, in the New Mexico desert. A name 

was chosen to designate this secret operation. It 
was called “ Trinity.” 


14. At 5.30 am on July 16, 1945, a 

plutonium bomb was successfully exploded in 
the desert at Almagordo, New Mexico. It 

was suspended from a hundred foot steel tower 
which evaporated. There was a fireball a 

mile wide. The great flash could be seen for a 
radius of 250 miles. A blind woman miles 
away said she perceived light. There was a cloud 
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of smoke 40,000 feet high. It was shaped 
like a toadstool. 


15. Many who saw the experiment expressed 
their satisfaction in religious terms. A 
semi-official report even quoted a religious book 
— The New Testament, “Lord, I believe, help 
thou my unbelief.” There was an atmosphere 
of devotion. It was a great act of faith. 

They believed the explosion was exceptionally 
powerful. 


16. Admiral Leahy, still a “ doubting Thomas,” 
said that the bomb would not explode when 
dropped from a plane oVer a city. Others may 
roe had “ faith,” but he had his own variety of 
“ ope.” 


17. On July 21 a full written report of 

the explosion reached President Truman at 
Potsdam. The report Was documented by 
pictures. President Truman read the report and 
looked at the pictures before starting out 

for the conference. When he left his mood was 
jaunty and his step was light, 


18. That afternoon Mr Stimson called on 

Mr Churchill, and laid before him a 

sheet of paper bearing 4 Code message about 
the successful test. The Message read 

“ Babies satisfactorily born.” Mr Churchill was 
quick to realise that there was more in this 
than met the eye. Mr Stimson satisfied 

his legitimate curiosity. 


a 


19. On this same day siXty atomic scientists who 
knew of the test signed a petition that the 
bomb should not be used against Japan 

without a convincing Watning and an 
opportunity to surrender. 


At this time the USS Indianapolis, which 

had left San Francisco 9n July 18, was 

sailing towards the Island of Tinian, with some 
U 235 in a lead bucket. The fissionable material 
was about the size of 2 S0ftball, but there 

was enough for one atOmic bomb. Instructions 
were that if the ship sank, the Uranium was 

to be saved first, beforé any life. The 

mechanism of the bom) was on board the USS 
Indianapolis, but it wa not yet assembled. 


20. On July 26 the Potsdam declaration was 
issued. An ultimatum Was given to Japan: 

“ Surrender unconditionally or be destroyed.” 
Nothing was said about the new bomb. But 
pamphlets dropped all °ver Japan 

threatened “ an enormous air bombardment ” 
if the army would not SUrrender. On July 26 
the USS Indianapolis aftived at Tinian and the 
bomb was delivered. 


21. On July 28, since the Japanese High 
Command wished to coMtinue the war, 

the ultimatum was rejected. A censored version 
of the ultimatum appeared in the Japanese 
press with the comment that it was “ an 
attempt to drive a wedge between the military 


and the Japanese people.” But the Emperor 
continued to hope that the Russians, after 

“ studying ” his proposal, would help to 
negotiate a peace. On July 30 Mr Stimson 
revised a draft of the announcement that was to 
be made after the bomb was dropped on the 
Japanese target. The statement was much 
better than the original draft. 


22. On August 1 the bomb was assembled in an 
airconditioned hut on Tinian. Those who 
handled the bomb referred to it as “ Little Boy.” 
Their care for the Original Child was devoted 
and tender. 


23. On August 2 President Truman was 

the guest of His Majesty King George VI 

on board HMS Renown in Plymouth 

Harbour. The atomic bomb was praised. Admiral 
Leahy, who was present, declared that the 

bomb would not work. His Majesty George VI 
offered a small wager to the contrary. 


24. On August 2 a special message from the 
Japanese Foreign Minister was sent to the 
Japanese Ambassador in Moscow. “It is 
requested that further efforts be exerted... 

Since the loss of one day may result in a 
thousand years of regret, it is requested that you 
immediately have a talk with Molotov.” 

But Molotov did not return from Potsdam until 
the day the bomb fell. 


25. On August 4 the bombing crew on Tinian 
watched a movie of “ Trinity ” (the 
Almagordo Test). August 5 was a Sunday but 
there was little time for formal worship. 

They said a quick prayer that the war might end 
“very soon.” On that day, Colonel Tibbetts, 
who was in command of the B-29 that was to 
drop the bomb, felt that his bomber ought 

to have a name. He baptised it Enola Gay, after 
his mother in Iowa. Colonel Tibbetts was a well 
balanced man, and not sentimental. He did not 
have a nervous breakdown after the bombing, 
like some of the other members of the crew. 


26. On Sunday afternoon “ Little Boy ” 

was brought out in procession and devoutly 
tucked away in the womb of Enola Gay. 

That evening few were able to sleep. They were 
as excited as little boys on Christmas Eve. 


27. At 1.37 am, August 6, the weather scout 
plane took off. It was named The Straight 
Flush, in reference to the mechanical action of a 
water closet. There was a picture of one, 

to make this evident. 


28. At the last minute before taking off Colonel 
Tibbetts changed the secret radio call 

sign from “ Visitor ” to “ Dimples.” The Bombing 
Mission would be a kind of flying smile. 


29. At 2.45 am Enola Gay got off the ground 
with difficulty. Over Iwo Jima she met her 
escort, two more B-29s, one of which was called 
The Great Artiste. Together they proceeded 

to Japan. 


30. At 6.40 they climbed to 31,000 feet, the 
bombing altitude. The sky was clear. It was a 
perfect morning. 


31. At 9.09 they reached Hiroshima and 
started the bomb run. The city was full of sun. 
The fliers could see the green grass in 

the gardens. No fighters rose up to meet them. 
There was no flak. No one in the city 

bothered to take cover. 


32. The bomb exploded within 100 feet of the 
aiming point. The fireball was 18,000 feet 
across. The temperature at the centre of 

the fireball was 100,000,000 degrees. The 
people who were near the centre became 
nothing. The whole city was blown to bits and 
the ruins all caught fire instantly 
everywhere, burning briskly. 70,000 people 
were killed right away or died within a 

few hours. Those who did not die at once 
suffered great pain. Few of them were soldiers. 


33. The men in the plane perceived that the 
raid had been successful, but they thought of 
the people in the city and they were not 
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perfectly happy. Some felt they had 
done wrong. But in any case they had obeyed 
orders. “ It was war.” 


34, Over the radio wert the code message that 
the bomb had been successful: “ Visible 
effects greater than Trinity ... Proceeding to 
Papacy.” Papacy was the code name for Tinian. 


35. It took a little while for the rest of Japan 

to find out what had happened to Hiroshima. 
Papers were forbidden to publish any 

news of the new bomb. A four line item said 
that Hiroshima had been hit by incendiary 
bombs and added: “It seems that some damage 
was caused to the city and its vicinity.” 


36. Then the military governor of the 
Prefecture of Hiroshima issued a proclamation 
full of martial spirit. To all the people 

without hands, without feet, with their faces 
falling off, with their intestines hanging 

out, with their whole bodies full of radiation, 
he declared: ‘“‘ We must not rest a single day in 
our war effort ... We must bear in mind 

that the annihilation of the stubborn enemy is 
our road to revenge.” He was a 

professional soldier. 


37. On August 8 Molotov finally summoned the 
Japanese Ambassador. At last neutral 

Russia would give an answer to the Emperor’s 
inquiry. Molotov said coldly that the Soviet 
Union was declaring war on Japan. 


38. On August 9 another bomb was dropped 

on Nagasaki, though Hiroshima was still 
burning. On August 11 the Emperor 
overruled his high command and accepted the 
peace terms dictated at Potsdam. Yet for three 
days discussion continued, until on August 

14 the surrender was made public and final. 


39. Even then the Soviet troops thought 
they ought to fight in Manchuria “ just a little 
longer.” They felt that even though they could 
not, at this time, be of help in Japan, it 

would be worth while if they displayed their 
good will in Manchuria, or even in Korea. 


40. As to the Original Child that was now born, 
President Truman summed up the philosophy 
of the situation in a few words. “‘ We found 

the bomb ” he said “ and we used it.” 


41. Since that summer many other bombs have 
been “ found.” What is going to happen? 

At the time of writing, after a season of brisk 
speculation, men seem to be fatigued by the 
whole question. 


This prose poem of Thomas Merton’s is available in more 
durable form as a New Directions Paperback (price $1.95 
or about 14s) from 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14. 
The book is illustrated throughout by a series of abstract 
drawings, created by Emil Antonucci, which perfectly 
complement Father Merton’s text. Unfortunately, we did 
not have space to use more than three of these this week. 
Copyright is held by The Abbey Of Gethsemani, Inc. 
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FREDRIC WERTHAM 


We live in an era of violence, both actual and 
potential. This is denied only by those who do 
not know the much ramified facts, or who, in one 
way or another, profit from them. 


Violence permeates our social life on many 
different levels. One outstanding phenomenon is 
that younger and younger children commit mur- 
der. A number of years ago, when I described 
how 11- and 12-year-olds committed brutal and 
sometimes fatal assaults on younger children, it 
was stated that this was so exceptional that it did 
not count. 

Now, in New York City, we are down to murder- 
ers aged nine and eight. We call them juvenile 
delinquents, and are not too successful in dealing 
with them. Adult murders in the first quarter of 
this year have increased by 23%. Even though 
such official statistics must be used with caution, 
they undoubtedly indicate a trend. 

Not only is actual violence rising, but there is 
also an increase in its representation in literature, 
movies, and mass media. In order to characterise 
the current movie, The Dirty Dozen, the New 
York Times critic, Bosley Crowther, uses these 
terms: “brutal,” “sadistic” (this word occurs 
three times in the review), “violent,” “ irrespon- 
sible,” “psychopathic,” “brazenly anti-social,” 
“butchering,” “studied indulgence of sadism,” 
“morbid,” “depraved,” ‘“ meretricious,” ‘“ swin- 
ish and maniacal,” “animalistic.” This is the 
violence-drenched fare put into people’s heads. 
They have been conditioned to receive it with 
what the Daily News records, in reference to this 
movie, as “the loudest blast of applause ever 
heard on old Broadway.” 

War is the teacher of violence. The Vietnam war 
is no exception. It is, moreover, a war without 
mercy which has affected the moral physiognomy 
of the whole country. This has created a kind of 
napalm-mindedness, even among decent and 
gentle people. The way the action is covered on 
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VIOLENCE TODAY 


television, day after day, night after night, has 
hardened us to an acceptance of violence. The 
war is shown like a sport or a hunt: a game, 
with the box score of killed and wounded an- 
nounced daily. 

We are given only the surface, while the causes 
and responsibilities remain clouded. The situation 
as it is presented to us, and as I have found it 
reflected in the mind of the public, is something 
like this: We have put our foot on the neck of 
Vietnam and demand that it get up. ‘“T’ll get up,” 
says Vietnam, ‘‘when you take your foot away 
from my neck.” And we reply: “ You get up 
first; and then we’ll take away our foot.” 

What is the background of the present-day cult 
of violence? No, it was not always so. The current 
spread of violence has become a part of our 
specific historical reality. Whatever the socio- 
economic roots of this may be, our society today 
is characterised by a total belief in the morality 
of force. With this goes a devaluation of human 
life. Oil has become more important than blood. 
Science is measured by its usefulness for war. 
“How many people can we kill at one time?” 
is the most highly subsidised research problem. 
My investigations of violence have shown, among 
other things, these results which have special cur- 
rent application: 

® Human violence can be fully understood only as 
a process consisting of a pre-violence phase, action 
phase, and post-violence phase. If in the post- 
violence phase it is not properly resolved and 
mastered, it will be repeated somewhere, some 
time. This is a scientific social law. 

® Individual violence and collective violence, 
though different, have essential elements in com- 
mon; for example, the three phases. There is no 
absolute contrast between  violence-breeding 
domestic conditions and foreign policies. It be- 
comes increasingly difficult to understand the one 
without reference to the other. 


® There is no instinct of violence in man. Human 
beings have a capacity for violence, which is 
something very different. The old instinctual- 
violence bit is reserved at present in the pseudo- 
scientific speculations of Robert Ardrey (The 
Territorial Imperative) and the fallacious animal- 
human analogies of Konrad Lorenz (On Aggres- 
sion). Their current success indicates our com- 
plaisance about violence. 

® The mounting curve of mass-media violence 
creates a radiation hazard inasmuch as it tempts, 
seduces, and corrupts both susceptible individuals 
and society as a whole (of which it is at the same 
time a reflection). 

@ Human violence, individual and collective, can 
be reduced and in the long run practically abol- 
ished. This is not a Utopian notion, but a scientific 
prognosis. It contradicts assertions like that of the 
Wall Street Journal, that violence is “ ineradicable 
from man’s nature and .. . from society.” We are 
dealing here not merely with a question of theory, 
but with a matter of great current practical 
importance. For if we believe that violence is 
fundamentally “ineradicable” we abdicate our 
social responsibilities. 


This is the first of a two-part series which we 
are reprinting from the National Guardian. 
Dr Fredric Wertham is a practising psychiatrist 
whose studies on human violence have been 
widely recognised as authoritative (though he 
has been sharply challenged by writers like 
Bruno Bettelheim and Robert Warshow). Per- 
haps his best known book is “Seduction Of 
The Innocent,” a full-scale assault on children’s 
horror comics. His latest book, not yet pub- 
lished in this country, is “ A Sign For Cain,” 
in which he goes in depth into many of the 
issues that he raises here. 


JULES HENRY 


from page 5 


do you explain the paradox that it is 
primarily the educated middle class, 
the group which is supposed to suffer 
from feelings of impotence, neurosis, 
and nothingness, which is the princi- 
pal objector to the war? The war 
serves absolutely no purpose for a 
very large section of the middle class; 
that is one of the reasons why the 
opposition to the war draws much of 
its strength from the middle class. 
Reports in the papers continually 
point out the predominance of the 
middle class in the demonstrations. 
It gets nothing out of the war. 

But I don’t understand. If everybody, 
as you say, gets fat on fear in Ameri- 
ca, and if the Vietnam war is indeed 
the health of the state to an hitherto 
unprecedented degree, then why is it 
that this single middle-class section, 
despite the fact that it too is getting fat 
on fear and despite the fact that it too 
is part of the whole, can see through 
the tissue of lies and perceive that the 
whole thing is no good, it’s crazy, it’s 
heading for international suicide? 
What is it that makes this educated 
middle class, according to you, more 
able to grasp the futility of the war? 

That is a very hard question to an- 
swer. It may be that the upper middle 
classes, the educated people, feel 
more secure. It may be that the 
career lines of the young middle class 
are clearer than the career lines of 
the poor and the dispossessed. It may 
have something to do with the degree 
to which the educated young middle 
class participates in the resistance to 
the war. It may be that the middle 
class feels less threatened by resist- 
ance to the war than the “working 
class.” Your question is a very diffi- 
cult one, though it’s a very good one, 
because it certainly is true, as you 
say, that the educated middle class 
really is profiting from the war too, 
like almost everybody else. 

So, I just don’t know why. It may be 
that, having a higher level of educa- 


tion, middle-class people can perceive 
that over the long run, if the war 
continues, they will have nothing left 
to live for, and that people without 
so much education do not or cannot 
perceive this. It may be that, being 
educated, they are able to analyse the 
situation and see that the next step 
is a thermonuclear holocaust, whereas 
less educated people are unable to 
see this. You see, an enormous num- 
ber of people with little education 
never look at a news programme. 
One third of the people in the United 
States never look at any thoughtful 
TV programme and never read any 
newspaper report that has any infor- 
mation in it. So, in fact, they would 
be completely divorced from the 
“anxiety” of the upper income 
groups, because they have simply cut 
themselves off from the sources of 
that “ anxiety.” 


Fair enough, I take your point. In the 
last resort, do you think that these 
middle-class people are prepared to 
fill the jails with their bodies in order 
to stop the war? Because as far as I 
can see, that is about the only way 
they are going to get the troops pulled 
home, if at all. 


Well, some middle-class youth have 
already gone to jail. It is, and has 
been, the white educated groups that 
have repeatedly joined the Negroes 
in their struggles in the South, and 
they have been most brutally beaten 
up, and they have gone to jail for it, 
and so on. It is the educated youth 
that has objected most strongly to the 
war, that has got thrown into jail, that 
has been vilified in the press. So, I 
think that they probably are prepared 
to take their bodies to jail. They 
might not even know it, but I think 
they are. 


Since we have been talking a lot about 
“ educated ” groups, perhaps we could 
finish by having you say something 
about formal education, because I 
think that your chapter on contempor- 
ary schooling is one of the most im- 
portant sections of “ Culture Against 
Man.” If I interpret that part of your 
book correctly, you believe that for- 
mal education has never been a pro- 


ject directed towards liberating the 
young, but rather for stultifying them 
and drilling them in preconceived cul- 
tural orientations: specifically, you 
describe what happens in the kinder- 
garten and the early years of school 
life as “the pathetic surrender of 
babies.” Why do you think this is 
so? 

I can only repeat, with some elabora- 
tion, what I say in the book: That 
formal education can never be a liber- 
ating force. Let me talk primarily 
about the United States, which is the 
country I know best. American class- 
rooms, like educational institutions 
everywhere, express the values, pre- 
occupations, and fears which are 
found in the culture as a whole. 
School has no choice whatever: it 
must train the children to fit the cul- 
ture as it is. School can give training 
in skills, whether useless or other- 
wise; it cannot teach creativity. 

In fact, it is doubtful whether we can 
teach anything. We cannot enlighten 
students with respect to the possibi- 
lity, viability, or even plain decency 
of any form of political economy 
other than that of the United States, 
because we need to preserve that 
economy, we need to keep it intact. 
Consequently, young people cannot 
really receive a proper political edu- 
cation. Nor can they receive an edu- 
cation that will interfere with the 
drive to consume, because this would 
reduce the Gross National Product. 
Further, young people cannot be 
educated to the proposition that war 
is absolutely intolerable, unthinkable, 
and out of the question, under vir- 
tually any conditions, because this 
would prevent people from being able 
to sustain the American bellicosity, 
and it would interfere, too, with the 
very nature of the capitalist economy, 
which needs to wage war from time to 
time in order to maintain itself (wit- 
ness Vietnam). 

But that is not all. For example, we 
cannot give young people an intelli- 
gible education for leisure, how to 
use leisure in an intellectual and 
esthetic way, because if you use your 
leisure for enlightenment, it leads in- 
evitably and inexorably to a criticism 


of the existing structure of things. 
So that the educational system in the 
United States is profoundly limited in 
its capacity to enlighten, to the de- 
gree that it is necessary and impera- 
tive to rule out the possibility of any 
criticism of the existing political 
economy. We must block out any kind 
of education which will lead people 
into areas of intellectual endeavour 
that will bring them to the point 
where they are able to criticise the 
present situation and transcend its 
contradictions. 

Because of all this, I seriously raise 
the question as to whether education, 
in the sense of enlightenment or 
liberation, is possible at all. As far as 
I can see, what the schools of educa- 
tion really do (very well) at the 
moment, what they are really and 
deeply concerned with, is tooling up 
the kids to take their ordained posi- 
tions in the existing occupational 
structure. Certainly, creativity is the 
last thing that is wanted in any de- 
humanised culture, because of its 
potentialities for disruptive thinking. 
So, the kids have to be trained to be 
stupid, they have to be turned into 
morons, literally. 

The creative thrust of ideas, then, is 
tamed and directed towards socially 
approved ends, so the schools become 
apprentice training grounds in regi- 
mentation, conformity, and spineless- 
ness. Do you see any way out of this, 
other than a social revolution? 

I see no way out at all under present 
conditions. As a matter of fact, when 
I talk to people who call themselves 
educators, they are more interested 
in finding particular ways of teaching 
arithmetic, of teaching language 
skills, or adapting children to the 
school room, rather than in the 
general problem of enlightenment 
and liberation. The “educators” are 
interested in discovering gimmicks, 
to make it easier to teach kids read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic. The enorm- 
ous development of teaching mach- 
ines, for example, is the perfect ex- 
pression of this. The teaching mach- 
ine is a most magnificent device for 
tooling up the kids. It is not a device 
for enlightenment. 
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ISRAEL: WHAT'S HAPPENING 
ON THE WEST BANK? 


Bill Hillier writes: In The Times of 
July 27, an article by Ian Gilmour MP 
and Dennis Walters MP accused Israel 
of using psychological methods and 
intimidation to encourage Arabs to 
leave the newly-occupied West Bank. 
Two days later, two more articles ap- 
peared, by Eric Heffer MP and Philip 
Goodhart MP, repudiating this view 
and claiming that, with some excep- 
tions, the Israeli attitude towards the 
Arab population had been exception- 
ally humane, and that their prime 
concern was with economic recon- 
struction. 

The accusers have drawn most of 
their information from refugees in the 
new camps in Jordan and from volun- 
teer workers there; the defenders 
have, according to their own accounts, 
drawn much more heavily on Israeli 
sources. Neither side has produced 
much firm evidence, and the two ac- 
counts are almost wholly contradict- 
ory in their conclusions. 

It is impossible to decide what is 
really happening on the basis of these 


accounts, and other evidence arriving 
from observers in the area is equally 
contradictory. It may be years before 
all the bits and pieces of evidence can 
be brought together and the real 
state of affairs made known. 

Because it is not the vanquished who 
are on trial after a war, but the vic- 
tors, it is vital that all the available 
evidence be brought before public 
scrutiny so that, if necessary, inter- 
national pressure can be brought to 
bear before it is too late. If the de- 
fenders are right, Israel will be vindi- 
cated in time, and will gain immeasur- 
ably. If the accusers are right, our 
silence would be as culpable as the 
Israeli government’s actions. 

The strongest argument in favour of 
Israel’s defenders is that to create 
deliberately a new refugee problem 
now would blacken Israel’s reputation 
in the eyes of the world and give rise 
to immediate tactical problems in in- 
ternational relations, as well as pro- 
viding the Arabs with free fuel for 
their propaganda machine. This is not 


Brown...not inciting 


ty 


H. Rap Brown, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee, speaks at a press con- 
ference in Washington on July 27. The 
plaster on his forehead conceals a 
wound which he received from a shot- 
gun pellet during a disturbance in 
Cambridge, Maryland, on July 24. Mr 
Brown is on $10,000 bail following his 
arrest on a federal charge of unlaw- 
fully fleeing from Maryland to escape 
prosecution: in Maryland he is want- 
ed on incitement charges, reportedly 
arson and riot. 


Speaking outside SNCC headquarters 
in Washington last Thursday, Rap 
Brown described President Johnson as 
“‘a wild mad dog, an outlaw from 
Texas,” whose administration was try- 
ing desperately to avoid the responsi- 
bility for the recent rioting. “Don’t 
they know,” he said, “ that it’s con- 
ditions, not individuals, that cause 
riots? ” 


Mr Brown added: “The rebellions 


will continue and escalate... violence 
is necessary. Violence is a part of 
America’s culture and is American as 
apple pie.” He criticised Negro lead- 
ers Martin Luther King, A. Philip 
Randolph, Roy Wilkins and Whitney 
Young: “These leaders who con- 
doned sending federal troops into 
Detroit to stop the rebellion. ... These 
leaders do not speak for black people. 
Black people can do nothing else but 
rebel.” 

In Cambridge, Maryland, last Monday, 
Rap Brown is alleged to have shouted 
to an audience of 400 people, “It’s 
time for Cambridge to explode, baby. 
Black folks built America and if 
America don’t come around, we’re 
going to burn America down.’’ Two 
hours later, according to the Herald 
Tribune, fires broke out in stores, 
homes, a church and other property, 
almost wholly Negro-owned. The next 
night, ‘“‘a riot and fire razed two 
square blocks in the city’s Negro 
section.” 


a conclusive argument, though, in 
view of Israel’s past policies. 

If we are to accept the claim that the 
Israeli policy is humane and con- 
structive, a number of difficult ques- 
tions must be answered. In the first 
place, why are 1,000 refugees a day 
still leaving their homes? Why are the 
forms which the Israelis require to be 
filled in by those applying for re- 
admission headed “State of Israel: 
Ministry of the Interior ” if it is not in 
order to use the refugees to wrest de 
facto recognition of the new status 
quo from Jordan? 


Why is the period allowed for the re- 
turn of refugees who fled before July 
4 so short? Why have no refugees, 
including those from split families, 
been allowed back since the 144 were 
allowed to cross the Allenby Bridge 
in front of the TV cameras? Why was 
half of Kalkilyn razed to the ground 
after the fighting was over? Why has 
there been any destruction at all of 
houses and expulsion of people, in- 
cluding those by the Wailing Wall, 
beyond the inevitable destruction of 
war? 

If the accusers are to make their 
case, they must explain why Israel 
should be carrying out a policy which 
will cost her so dearly in local and 
international antagonism. It is obvi- 
ously quite unrealistic for the Israelis 
to hope to do what they managed to 
do in 1948, namely, to remove the 
greater part of the Arab population 
in order to make territorial gains, 
without undermining the demographic 
unity of Israel. 

Part of the explanation for the con- 
tradictory accounts may lie in the 
differences of opinion and action that 
are evident in Israel at the moment. 
The Israeli government is at a loss to 
know what to do with its newly-ac- 
quired territory, apart from using it 
aS a means of buying separate peace 
treaties with the Arab states. There is 
no doubt, however, that all Israel’s 
immediate policy objectives are 
served by an outflow of Arabs from 
the West Bank, even if it can never 
amount to a majority of the popula- 
tion. 

The main political struggle in the 
Middle East at the moment is for the 
soul of Hussein of Jordan. If Hussein 
falls, and either a nationalist regime 
takes over, or Iraq annexes what re- 
mains of Jordan, the West Bank will 
become more of a liability than an 
asset to Israel. In these circumstances, 
it is no exaggeration to say that she 
would, politically, have lost the war. 
Without a friendly Arab power on the 
other side of the Jordan, sharing 
Israel’s dependence on the Western 
powers, all her possible solutions to 
the West Bank problem collapse. 

A Bantustan would be unstable and 
threatening if its major border was 
with a hostile Arab state. Likewise it 
would be impossible jointly to sponsor 
an independent Palestinian state on 
the West Bank with a hostile power. 
If Hussein falls, Israel will have only 
two choices: she must either walk 
out; or she must, more or less, incor- 
porate the West Bank into Israel. The 
second choice would change the demo- 
graphic and hence the political char- 
acter of Israel, which would be ideal 
for the cause of peace, but anathema 
to the Zionists. 

Israel must therefore at all costs 
maintain Hussein in power, unless it is 
to condemn itself to being totally 
surrounded by hostile states intent on 
revenge. This provides us with the 
only clue as to what may be really 
happening on the West Bank. 

A large scale inflow of refugees over 
the Allenby Bridge puts serious econ- 


omic and political pressure on Hus- 
sein to make a separate agreement 
with Israel. Israel knows that if such 
an agreement is to be made, it must 
be made soon, while Arab nationalism 
is disorganised and discredited, and 
while Hussein is bound hand and foot 
by the presence of a large number of 
Iraqi troops camped around Amman. 
After the beating suffered by the Arab 
Legion, they are the strongest military 
force in Jordan. It seems likely there- 
fore that, while Israel has no hope of 
removing the Arab population on the 
West Bank as a prelude to annexation, 
it is very happy to see them leave in 
large numbers. 

It is also possible that a significant 
proportion of the refugees are coming 
from the large envelope around Jeru- 
salem, which Israel has already de- 
clared its intention of annexing. It is 
quite certain that in order to maintain 
the “security” of Jerusalem, the 
Israelis will need to continue their old 
policy of ‘“‘ Judaising” the surround- 
ing area, as they have done with 
Western Galilee and other places in 
the past. 

The other possibility is that the Israeli 
leaders have concluded that they must 
hold their position by military force, 
and they are therefore indifferent to 
the consequences of a new refugee 
problem. They may have their eye on 
the growing discontent of the new 
Oriental Jewish population in Israel, 
which is rapidly becoming proletarian- 
ised, and which in 20 years’ time will 
form 80% of the population. An ex- 
ternal enemy could be, as it has been 
in the past, the most effective means 
of holding the situation at home, and 
preventing the Orientalisation of 
Israel. “‘ No Detroits in Israel” may 
be their unspoken slogan. 


GREEK 
EMBASSY: 
NEW 
CHARGE 


Yet another charge has been brought 
against the 41 unfortunates_ re- 
manded on bail to appear at the Old 
Bailey some time in the autumn on 
charges arising out of the invasion 
of the Greek embassy last April 
Originally, the 42 defendants actually 
detained by the police were charged 
with “threatening behaviour” under 
the Public Order Act, 1936, and 
“ affray”” under Common Law. Two 
weeks later these charges were 
dropped and two new ones substitu- 
ted: of “riot” under Common Law 
and “forcible entry” under the 
Forcibly Entry Act of 1381. 

When the committal hearings were 
heard at Marylebone Court at the 
end of May and the beginning of 
June, the magistrate threw out the 
charge of “forcible entry,” leaving 
just the case on the “riot” charge 
to be answered at the Old Bailey. One 
of the 42 was dismissed from the case 
altogether. Now the Director of Pub- 
lic Prosecutions has preferred a new 
charge, fully twelve weeks after the 
alleged offence, of “conspiracy to 
trespass.” 

It is believed that the police will pre- 
sent no new evidence to support this 
charge when the case is tried. The 
jury will presumably be asked to in- 
fer from the known fact of 42 people 
being in the Greek embassy together 
that the offence of ‘conspiracy to 
trespass’ was committed. RO. 
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JAZZ/DAVE KENNARD 


John Coltrane: 
revolutionary influence 


John Coltrane was never a musician 
one could sum up, no less now he is 
dead than when he was alive. So much 
depends on the point of view of the 
listener. He was a constant central 
figure in those developments in jazz 
which now bear the name “avant 
garde,” and probably recorded more 
in the past seven or eight years than 
any other jazz musician. That much, 
at least, is fortunate. 

He was one of a handful of musicians, 
along with Charlie Mingus, Miles 
Davis and Sonny Rollins, who over the 
last few years managed to maintain a 
consistently large jazz following while 
developing along rigorously autono- 
mous lines. He has been praised, or 
dismissed as a bore, but he has never 
been ignored. And all the time the 
influences of his music have been 
showing up in more and more of the 
jazz that is played today. 

Judging from what can be heard in 
London clubs, he seems to be the first 
musician to have caused any notice- 
able change in the styles of musicians 
whose musical direction was set on 
course in the early years of modern 
post-bop jazz. His influence on the new 
generation of players has been noth- 
ing short of profound. And it is this, 
the extent to which a musician is emu- 
lated, which is the only eventual yard- 
stick of importance. 

The range of Coltrane’s influence is 
wide. He reintroduced the soprano 
saxophone, virtually forgotten since 
the days of Sydney Bechet, and model- 
led for it an entirely new sound, 
sweet, oriental, droning. Now it is 
again a regular part of the jazz en- 
semble. He brought to the tenor saxo- 


phone a way of improvising in which 
exercises with scales Seen form- 
ed the main content of a solo. 


But these ‘“ exercises” were played 
with such pace and dash, as well as 
with characteristic leaps to notes 
carrying the suggestion of Eastern 
melody, that the impression is not of 
exercises but of an irresistible flow of 
sound, a torrent of notes. A good 
example of this can be heard on 
Freddie Freeloader (on the LP “Kind 
Of Blue,” Fontana TFL 5072, also 
available as an EP, TFE 17338), re- 
corded when he was with the Miles 
Davis Sextet in 1959. 


With the formation of his own quartet 
in 1960, Coltrane developed this ap- 
proach into one based on modes. This 
sometimes involved the limited re- 
working of a few notes and phrases 
accompanied by a back and forth re- 
petition of two or three wide chords 
by pianist McCoy Tyner. But what 
was going on was not a static thing, 
but the building of a single entity of 
sound in which melodic, harmonic, 
and rhythmic aspects were brought so 
close as to be no longer distinguish- 
able. 

Coltrane’s quartet set out to achieve, 
and did achieve, a revolution in jazz. 
One was no longer, listening to four 
individual musicians combining their 
ideas, but to a single idea being per- 
formed simultaneously by four music- 
ians. In particular, the group’s charac- 
teristic rhythm of a continual two bar 
circle of rise and fall, surge and re- 
treat (listen to the hand in glove 
interaction between Tyner and drum- 
mer Elvin Jones on any quartet re- 


cording), became a hallmark of many 
avant garde bands. 

Recently, in 1965, the quartet split up. 
Over the past couple of years Col- 
trane seemed to be exploring the pos- 
sibilities of collective improvisation 
by large bands. Ascension, recorded 
in 1965 (HMV, ICLP-3543), featured 
eleven musicians in a continuous per- 
formance almost wholly improvised. 
With each development in his style, 
he set a new challenge both to audi- 
ences and musicians. Those who re- 
jected his music (and still do) tended 
to do so on the grounds of its repeti- 
tiveness and monotony. I feel that 
such criticisms are made by people 
who listen only on their own terms 
who listen for attractive chor 
changes, for an up-down swing in the 
rhythm, for neat statements of 
melody and nicely balanced inventive 
solos. These were not really Coltrane’s 
terms. 

To state what his terms were is hard- 
er. One might say at least that for 
him music was a continuous flow of 
sound rather than a succession of 
separate melodic ideas, an attempt to 
create and sustain a certain mood or 
spirit by constant variations on the 
same basic harmony (much as is done 
in Indian music). The repetitiousness 
can be seen as an expression of a 
unity of theme: the resolution of 
dichotomies of emotion and under- 
standing in the recognition of a single, 
universal spirit. Certainly, the reli- 
gious nature of Coltrane’s approach 
is made explicit in his recording A 
Love Supreme. But so much still de- 
pends on the point of view of the 
listener. 


THEODORE 
ROSZAK’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


It is still unclear whether there was a 
conspiratorial dimension to the recent 
racial violence in the United States. 
Probably there wasn’t. But it is cer- 
tain that both the Newark and Detroit 
riots will be used by various para- 
military Negro groups as evidence of 
how effective “guerrilla” tactics - 
rooftop sniping, hit-and-run Molotov 
cocktail attacks, etc - can be in dis- 
rupting the normal patterns of urban 
life. If the latest pronouncements of 
Rap Brown and Stokely Carmichael 
can be used as any measure, America 
may not be far, then, from a tragic 
effort by Black Power militants to im- 
plement some form of lumpen-guer- 
rilla warfare in the cities. 


Ultimately such an exercise is an ab- 
surdity and it is a dead giveaway that 
those who advocate it haven’t paid 
much attention to Chairman Mao’s 
little red book - which now circulates 
very widely among black nationalist 
groups in America. Few of the pre- 
conditions or objectives that Mao spe- 
cifies for the “‘ people’s war ” are rele- 
vant to the situation of the American 
Negro. What is missing most import- 
antly, of course, is the alienated, ex- 
ploited majority which it is the object 
of guerrilla tactics to win over. Iron- 
ically enough, the more Black Power 
enthusiasts insist on arrogantly ex- 
cluding white participation, the more 
they define the Negro community as 


an isolated 10% of the population. 
This is not to say that a violently dis- 
affiliated minority can’t be a marvel- 
lously disruptive force in the midst of 
urban society. It obviously can be. 
Even the brutal measures white soci- 
ety makes to suppress the disorder 
are bound to derange its whole social 
system. It doesn’t take much to imag- 
ine how perversely gratifying it can 
be to angry and alienated Negro ado- 
lescents to realise that they (a mere 
handful) have brought a major econo- 
mic centre like Detroit to dead stand- 
still for nearly a week, pinned down 
several thousand state and federal 
troops, and played havoc with official 
Washington’s peace of mind. For at 
least two days they even managed to 
keep LBJ himself from a good night’s 
sleep. All this - and the pure joy of 
looting too. 


It is easy enough to recognise that 
guerrilla warfare in the streets of 
America can lead to absolutely noth- 
ing constructive. And it might at 
worst transform the Negro ghettoes 
into casbahs living under continuous 
military surveillance. But one must 
not underestimate the attraction that 
even nihilistically disruptive violence 
can have upon totally disorganised, 
totally frustrated, totally powerless 
people - and most especially upon 
adolescent boys who must find some 
way to prove their manhood despite 
the stark hopelessness of their future. 
While no one seems to have collected 
any very good statistics on the point, 
it does seem that the readiest, most 
persistent and violent resistance in 
riots like those in Newark and De- 
troit comes from Negro men still 
under 30. It is upon them that the 
brunt of the conventionally masculine 
expectations is unloaded. They are to 
be breadwinners - but there are no 
jobs. They are to uphold the social 


dignity of their families - but the 
police harass them at will. They are 
to wield power - but in a city like 
Detroit where 40% of the population 
is Negro, the civic government still 
resides with white politicians and 
businessmen. What chance have they 
to become “ men”? Even when they 
riot and provoke the federal govern- 
ment into allocating aid (as in Watts) 
it is white administrators who will 
step in to sponge up more than half 
the money. 


This chronic sense of social impotence 
from which the young Negro man 
suffers is, I think, the real fuse of the 
racial powderkeg. Anthony Howard, 
writing in Sunday’s Observer, com- 
mented that the initial violence in 
Newark and Detroit sprang from 
young Negroes. They rebelled first 
against police action, breaking shop 
windows and setting fires. Negro 
adults only became involved in the 
looting that followed. 


The talk of guerrilla warfare in 
America is the talk of young Negro 
males. It is the angry language of 
their manhood in a society that has 
denied them most of the conventional 
means of asserting their masculinity 
in the face of disadvantage and in- 
justice. There is a kind of power that 
flows from the muzzle of a gun - even 
if it is only the power to scare Mr 
Charlie and make a shambles of his 
cities. However stupid such a strategy 
may be from the viewpoint of con- 
structive social policy, one must not 
overlook its capacity to fulfill this 
adolescent need immediately and un- 
ambiguously. Sniping from rooftops 
simply has nothing to do with politics 
and real reform; it has to do with 
something dceper, and far more explo- 
sive: .with the preconditions of sex, 
courtship, marriage and family as our 
society understands these institutions. 


MEDIA 


PAMPHLETS 
IMMIGRATION 
INTEGRATION 


The Young Englanders, by Stuart Hall 
(National Committee for Common- 
wealth Immigrants, 2s 6d). 

“Our cities,” says Stuart Hall, “are 

full of young coloured citizens of 

Britain trying to tiptoe through 

society.” He describes the young im- 

migrant as the person most affected 

by the barriers of misconception and 

suspicion between native and immi- 

grant families. He has to cope with 

the suspicion of the whites and “ the 
fears of his own family and the deter- 
mination of his parents that, at what- 
ever cost, their dignity will not be 
lowered.” Part of him belongs to his 
family, but ‘every new experience 

.. . School, friends, the street, work 

and England himself” beckons him 

towards the identity of the “ young 

Englander.” 

Compared with the “ casual rhythm ” 

of teenage life, Mr Hall says that 

young immigrants lead a “highly 
structured, careful, purposeful and 
disciplined ” existence. The pressure 
is to beat the native at his own game. 
He also says that the young immi- 
grants he has met in the last year or 
two “are falling back on their own 
reserves ... closing in their lines of 
contact, rediscovering their own racial 
and national identities and stereotyp- 
ing their white counterparts.” Their 
pride and independence, he says, is 

a tribute to their resilience; but “it 

represents lost ground in the struggle 


for integration.’ 

Areas of Special Housing Need 
(NCCI, 1s 6d). 

The NCCL recently published a pam- 

phlet on the housing of Common- 

wealth immigrants (see Peace News, 

June 2), and this new pamphlet fol- 

lows up with some proposals. 

It recognises that the local author- 

ities which bear the main weight of 

immigrant settlement are already 
strained, and are unlikely to be be 
able to cope with the problem on 
their own. Also, other social services 
in a badly-housed area need over- 
hauling at the same time. Its conclu- 
sion is that the “only speedy way” 
to remedy bad conditions is “to give 
power to the local authorities con- 
cerned to enable the whole of such 
areas to be brought under public 
control.” These areas should be made 

“areas of special housing need.” 

The pamphlet follows this proposal 

with suggestions for rehabilitation, 

redevelopment and “ first aid” meas- 
ures, with the warning that there 
must be co-operation with local com- 
munity associations, housing associa- 
tions and “ progressive private land- 
lords,” and that the public should 

‘understand the steps which are be- 

ing taken.” The government should 

give special financial aid to the 
authorities concerned. 

Research and the Teaching of Immi- 
grant Children, by Dr Ronald Gold- 
man (NCCI, 2s 6d). 

Dr Goldman says that there is vir- 

tually no research in this country 

into the problems of teacher training 
as it is affected by the presence of 
immigrant children in schools. His 
pamphlet describes certain kinds of 
research which are needed, and ex- 
poses some misconceptions (e.g. that 
non-verbal intelligence tests are more 
appropriate for African children than 
verbal ones). Dr Goldman’s own 
hypothesis, based on evidence from 
other immigrant movements in his- 
tory, is that immigrant children are 
above average intelligence, since 
they come from parents with suffi- 

cient initiative and ability to leave a 

difficult situation in search of some- 

thing more promising. His aim: teach- 
ing based, on “I know”. rather than 
nk. 
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MEDIA 


PROTECTING 
SECULAR COWS 


Once upon a time, John Grigg, alias 
Lord Altrincham, was renowned for 
assaulting the sacred cows of our 
national life, particularly the mon- 
archy and the Church. Presumably, 
he enjoyed being a sensation and was 
pleased to be christened “outrageous” 
in the press. 

Now most of his battles have been 
won, and he is out to grass on the 
back page of the Observer review 
section, where last week he seemed 
to be criticising the Telegraph, Sketch 
and Sun for not publicising the news 
that Canon Hugh Montefiore had spe- 
culated publicly on whether Jesus 
Christ was or was not a homosexual 
and that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had rebuked him. 

No doubt, John Grigg genuinely be- 
lieves that nothing is sacred, and may- 
be it has never occurred to him that 
some of us couldn’t care less whether 
Jesus Christ was or was not a homo- 
sexual. On the other hand, it’s pos- 
sible that he believes that every out- 
rageous statement by some with-it 
name-figure deserves maximum cover- 
age: in which case, he’s been deluded 
by his own persona and ought to real- 
ise that the tyranny of the outrageous 
is just as objectionable as the sacred 
cow. - RO 


VOICE IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


I hear that the agitators are at it 
again: calling for the legalisation of 
alcohol in this country. Alcohol, they 
say, makes people happy, calms them 
after work, helps them to enjoy them- 
Selves. Great claims are made for it 
as a remarkable social stimulant 
which helps people to get on better 
together and to relax. It is remarked, 
too, that the sale of alcohol through 
public houses such as exist in other 
countries would bring in a substantial 
additional revenue for the govern- 
ment in the form of taxes. 


SUMMER WORK AT 
PEACE NEWS 


Volunteers urgently needed now to 
re-decorate Peace News offices. Any- 
time - anyday. Refreshments provided. 
Plenty of simple jobs that anyone can 
do. Please contact Howard Bowman, 
Warden, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
N1. (837-4473). 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


It is precisely on this last point that 
the government may be weakening. 
But weaken is the very thing that the 
government must not do! The intro- 
duction of alcohol to these shores will 
not only undermine the moral fibre of 
the nation: it will pave the way, too, 
for other, perhaps even more lethal 
foreign imports, such as cigarettes. 

I recently paid a visit to one of those 
“happy ” countries where the people 
all “get on well together” with the 
aid of the wonder drug alcohol. What 
I saw there will give me nightmares 
for many years to come. 

Alcohol drinking begins innocently 
enough, usually around the age of 15 
or 16, sometimes younger. Though the 
law of the land says that “no person 
under the age of 18 can consume al- 
coholic beverages on these (public 
house) premises,” if the hapless initi- 
ate at least looks as if he might be 
18, he is free to drink. 

The police rarely enforce the law 
strictly. The pushers (or publicans) 
are certainly not going to worry about 
the law too much: each new young 
customer is liable to become a drinker 
for life (whatever life he possesses 


once the alcohol has done with it). 
The young person is invited to sample 
some “ harmless ” drink. This he does. 
He discovers that it makes him feel 
good. But this innocent beginning can 
lead to terrible things. Every country 
that has smiling publicans and happy 
public houses has its alcoholics too: 
men who cannot live without alcohol. 
In the country that I visited, I saw 
pitiful sights: wrecks of human be- 
ings called ‘“meths drinkers” or 
“‘winos”. These people are all close 
to insanity, have forfeited any pre- 
tence to human dignity, and are treat- 
ed as outcasts by the very society that 
once led them cheerfully into a bar 
and persuaded them to have a drink 
with the boys many years ago. 

I hear that some young people are 
already actually dabbling in the evil 
practice of alcohol drinking in this 
country. I can only say to them: 
don’t! And to the government I can 
only send this plea: the tax revenue 
from an addicting drug like alcohol 
might be tempting, but don’t give in 
to the temptation. In the long run, 
alcohol can do this country nothing 
but irremediable harm. R.B, 
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* renounce war and I will never 
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Coming events 

BRIXTON PRISON TO DOWNING STREET. Sup- 
port Jim Radford, Nicholas Walter, oppose Viet- 
nam war - Saturday 12th August. 01-272 1239. 


Personal 

CARRY ON begging ... or start working? 

A VITAL CHOICE to be made in the Peace 
Movement. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20in x 15in for 64s post 
free. Quotations on request. Five-day delivery 
service, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don Nl 


UNINHIBITED PERFORMERS WANTED for ‘The 
Troupe,’’ new improvisation ensemble. Work- 
shop sessions beginning now. Contact Neil 
Hornick, 101 Constantine Road, NW3, 


Diary 
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select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 
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nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
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Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
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August 1-19 


PPU Film Van Tour. 4th-6th August - Bristol & 
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District, 


4-5 August, Fri-Sat 


HULL, East Park. PPU Stand No. 59, Helpers 
welcome, Please contact Hilda Gibson, Went- 
bridge 381. 


5 August, Saturday 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet Edg- 
ware Station for Peace News selling. 


EXMINSTER 2.30-6 pm. Catherine Street. Street 
collection for Medical Aid in Vietnam and Vigil 
against the war in Vietnam. Exeter Peace 
Action. 


LONDON N5. 8 pm. Annual Hiroshima Day 
Service of Prayer for Peace in the Public 
Chapel of St Thomas of Canterbury, within 
Steenoven Mission House, 16 Aberdeen Road, 
Highbury. Preacher: Bishop Geoffrey P. T. 
Paget King. 


LONDON SW2. 2.30 pm. Motorcade and mass 
leafleting. Public meeting 3.30 pm - Mare Gold- 
stein and speakers on Vietnam, followed by 
march to Stockwell War Memorial to lay 
wreath, Lambeth CND. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, reli- 
able, medically approved method, Return post 
service, Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee £2. Bell Jenkins 
Laboratories Ltd, 4 Charlotte Street, Ports- 
mouth. Tel: Portsmouth (OPO 5) 23366. 


RE. NEW C100 ADVERT: 97 people still needed 
to re-form Direct-action committee. Box 814. 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for per- 
sonal, group or office use. Get all your supplies 
from Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl, 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


LIBERTE, the French Pacifist Monthly, 17s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1, 


Accommodation wantad 


FORMER Peace News editor, wife, child, urgent- 
ly need s/c flat London area. AMB 7295, 


Situations vacant 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION. Apply in writing to: 
Myrtle Solomon, General Secretary, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London WC1., 


MANCHESTER 2, Meet 2.30 pm. 14 Tib Lane. 
Commemoration march through Manchester, 
prayer read by the Rev Dr John Vincent, poetry 
reading at the Cenotaph, and wreaths, from 
ie taking part, to be placed on the Ceno- 
taph. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am-4 pm. CND office, 14 
Tib Lane, Cross St. Peace Literature Centre, for 
buying and selling badges and literature, centre 
for street selling, information service etc. 


6 August, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 2 pm. HIROSHIMA DAY. Please 
come to Bournemouth Park, near beach, and 
make a new experiment in protest and success. 
Bring flowers, poems, music and love, etc. No 
violence, no litter. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers, 


EXMINSTER. 2.30 pm. Meet in Cathedral Close 
for Poster Parade to Cenotaph in Northernhay 
Gardens to lay wreath for the victims of nu- 
clear weapons. Exeter Peace Action. 


LONDON EC4, 3-4 pm. HIROSHIMA DAY. Kneel- 
{ng Vigil on steps of St Paul's Cathedral, For 
details apply to Peggie Denny, 01-858 2669. 


LONDON WC2, 2.30 pm-5.30 pm. Westminster 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martin’s Lane. 
Autumn Vietnam mobilisation. National emer- 
gency planning conference. Details from co- 
ordinating secretary, 13 Goodwin St, N4, 
LONDON SW1, 12 noon to 12.30 pm. Silent 
Memorial Vigil for Hiroshima at Cenotaph. 
12.30 Political Picnic in Parliament Square. 
2.30 Demand for Unilateral Nuclear Disarma- 
ment affixed to Houses of Parliament. London 
Region CND. 


LONDON SWI. 3.00 onwards. Whitehall Witness 
Against War. A poster parade up and down 
Whitehall. Posters and leaflets will be pro- 
vided. Organised by YAPPU. 


MORECAMBE. 3 pm. Promenade, Winter Gar- 
dens. Service in remembrance of Hiroshima. 
Details: T. Higgins, 6 Beecham Street. Peace 
Action. 


Wanted. Couple to act as warden/caretakers. 
Apply in writing (only if over 25 years old). 
Live in basement flat/garden with amenities 
in exchange for evening and weekend duties. 
Good accommodatio for two adults, Caretakers 
only would be considered, but preference given 
to members interested in developing peace 
centre here, 


Records Clerk and general office work, Book- 
keeping and typing an asset. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities for initiative but dedication to routine 
work a basic necessity. Write stating salary 
required and qualifications, 


Partner/Assistant to General Secretary. Typing 
essential. Willing to work overtime and some- 
times away from London to initiate local cam- 
paigns and development. Ability to write, 
organise and deal intelligently with corres- 
pondence, committee and conference work, 


Theatre 

UNITY. EUS 8647. New Revue: The DON'T JUST 
SIT THERE Show. Every Thur, Fri, Sat, Sun at 
7.45 pm. Tickets 7s 6d, 5s, Membership 7s 6d. 


Wanted 


HELP WITH PEACE NEWS SALES in all parts 
of the country. Why not run a bookstall with 
the help of our literature manager Richard 
Vaughan, 5 Caledonian Road, NI. 


VOLUNTARY HELPERS in Peace News office, 
every day and Wednesday evenings, packing 
5.30-8 pm - free tea and biscuits and jovial 
company. 


RHONDDA. 4 pm. Garden near the Star Hotel, 
Ystrad Rhondda. Symbolic planting of Japanese 
Cherry Tree, and dedication of plaque, Further 
details from Secretary of CND, K. Thomas, 130 
Ystrad Road, Ystrad, Rhondda, Glam. 


SALISBURY. Meet 10.30 am in Cathedral Close 
for Hiroshima Day poster vigil, followed by 
wreath laying at war memorial. Afternoon/ 
evening picket. Porton or local churches invited. 
Salisbury C100 & CND. Tel: 3791 or 5669, 


SUTTON. 2.30 pm. Hiroshima Day. A wreath 
will be laid on the memorial at Manor Park, 
Sutton, Surrey. Afterwards a vigil will be kept 
until dusk. All welcome. CND and PPU, 


8 August, Tuesday 


LONDON SW1. 7.45-8 pm. Downing Street. Ban 
the Boom! Intense Silence. On the last stroke 
of Big Ben burst paper bags, bang drums, play 
tape-recorded noise, electronic music, bangers. 
Repeat test 8.15-8.30 pm. London Anarchist 
Society (No leaders, no organisers). 


9 August, Wednesday 


LONDON Nl. 7.30 pm. General Picton, 2 Wharfe- 
dale Rd, Caledonian Rd. London C100 working 
group meeting. Until 23 August. 


10 August, Thursday 


LONDON Ni. 7 pm. Meeting of Christian Non- 
violent action (Christian C100). 5 Caledonian 
Road. 


11 August, Friday 


LONDON NI. 7 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, Anar: 
chist Christianity/Christian Anarchism: a Dia: 
lectic. 


12 August, Saturday 


LONDON SW2, 2 pm. Assemble Brixton Prison 
for meeting. Leave 2.30 pm for march to Down- 
ing Street arriving 5 pm. Public meeting until 
5.30 pm. 
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NOTTING 
HILL AND 
NAPLES 


The Notting Hill Summer Project be- 
gan on July 29 when the volunteers 
who will work on the four-week com- 
munity action project were officially 
registered. The first four days were 
mainly concerned with briefing the 
participants. Here, Helen Mayer _re- 
ports on the public meeting with Don 
Borelli. 

Helen Mayer writes: On Sunday, July 
30, a public meeting officially launch- 
ed the Notting Hill Summer Project. 
As one of a series of public lectures, 
panel discussions and teach-ins on 
poverty, urban decay, race relations 
and housing, Don Borelli’s talk on 
social action in Naples, with frequent 
references to Notting Hill, took the 
philosophy of community action out 
of its local context. He spoke of the 
need to deal not only with effects but 
with root causes, and of the need to 
approach people at their own level. 


The 156 university volunteers on the 
project wore badges saying ‘‘ Com- 
munity Action” and showing the white 
and Negro boy active together in forg- 
ing a new community; these students 
have seen the same children in Nott- 
ing Hill playing in the street, and are 
encouraging them to go to an adven- 
ture playground and temporary play 
sites. They found a parallel in the 
work of Don Borelli, who actually 
lived with the urchins of Naples in 
their own environment in order to 
understand and link with them and 
then in the home he had prepared 
for them and has been running ever 
since. (See my article on the Scug- 
nizzi of Naples in Peace News, Oct. 
28, 1966.) They were reminded that 
about eighty years ago, there were 
thousands of urchins in London and 
Manchester, and that although we 
were progressing in a slow spiral, our 
interdependence is such that we are 
not free until all human beings have 
found a voice and are freed from ex- 
ploitation. 

The work in Naples has now moved 
on from gathering urchins off the 
gratings of bakers’ shops, offering 
them a refuge where they could trade 
in junk legally instead of stolen goods 
and tobacco made of fag ends. Today 
the House of Urchins works with the 
families of the boys as well as ‘the 
boys themselves. Don Borelli has ex- 
tended his activities to community 
projects with the shanty town areas 
of Naples, the ‘“baracche.” Here 
again, in order to know the people 
he is working with, he lived with 
them and, by sharing their life, as 
well as by liaison work with the muni- 
cipality, protests and fasts, he has 
already left one shanty town, where 
all the people have been rehoused, 
and moved to another. Six years ago 
there were 20,000 people living in 
shanty town zones, now there are only 
5,000, and it is hoped that by next 
year the last of the “baracche” of 
Naples will have been cleared. 

On my way back from Danilo Dolci’s 
march last April, I visited Antonio 
Venturini, a representative of the 
Neapolitan section of the Italian peace 
action group GAN (Gruppo Azione 
Nonviolenta). This group for non- 
violent action and its supporters fin- 
ance Antonio Venturini to conduct 
social surveys and carry on play 
centre, educational and community 
work full time with the rehoused and 
shanty town communities, while the 
other members of the group are active 
in their spare time. 

Freeing human beings from squalor 
and sharing their lives in mutual 
growth of understanding recognises 
no boundaries. On Sunday Naples and 
Notting Hill became twin areas as 
social science students from various 
universities in England heard a re- 
freshing inside story of the struggle 
for social change. 


Dialectics of Liberation 


Disappointment, enlightenment 


Roger Barnard writes: From the last 
few days of the international congress 
of The Dialectics of Liberation, two 
events stick in my mind. The first was 
the very disappointing lecture given 
on the final Saturday afternoon by 
Dr David Cooper: inarticulate, some- 
what incoherent, and not much more 
than a rehash of the major themes 
covered in the preceding fortnight. 


On the one hand, in Dr Cooper’s view, 
Stokely Carmichael was right: coun- 
ter-violence is justified, it is the only 
real option left, and it is necessary to 
bring about institutional change. On 
the other hand, in Dr Cooper’s view, 
institutional change was only partial 
liberation: authentic total liberation 
did not occur till the individual freed 
himself from his own inner hang-ups 
and creative blocks. That is, liberation 
has to proceed in both the horizontal 
and vertical planes. It was about the 
most stale and unprofound statement 
of the whole fortnight. 

What was even more disturbing was 
Dr Cooper’s seeming contempt for his 
audience. At one point, somebody 
stood up to ask, would it not have 
been possible during the fortnight to 
allow everybody who could not afford 
the participating fee to come in at the 
back of the Round House to listen to 
particular lectures that they wanted 
to hear? After all, not many people 
can afford 15 guineas for a fortnight’s 
lectures, even if they are reasonably 
well off; and many people, students 
especially, cannot even afford to pay 
out the separate 7s 6d or 10s for each 
individual lecture. Dr Cooper’s reply? 


HIROSHIMA DAY 


On Hiroshima Day, next Sunday, Aug- 
ust 6, supporters of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament will engage in 
what has been called an Eat Out, or a 
Political Picnic, in Parliament Square, 
opposite the House of Commons. 

This novel form of political activity 
will follow the traditional silent vigil 
in Whitehali, when flowers will be 
placed on the Cenotaph. The half-hour 
vigil starts at midday and the Eat Out 
at 12.30 pm, the latter continuing ‘for 
as long as people want to.” During the 
Eat Out, a statement from London 
Region CND will be taken “to be 
affixed to the door of the Houses of 
Parliament on the occasion of the 
22nd anniversary of the bombing. of 
Hiroshima.” 

Hiroshima Day memorial demonstra- 
tions are to be held in many parts of 
the country (see diary, page 11). In 
Glasgow, the Faslane Polaris base will 
be commissioned and Glasgow Youth 
Against The Bomb are holding a three- 
day fast (August 4-6) outside the 
base. In Manchester, a march headed 
by women and children with flowers 
and black arm bands will proceed to 
the Cenotaph (August 5). In Wood 
Green, London, a Happenik will: be 
held on August 6 at Woodside Park: 
at 3 pm “a local drama group is to 
present a mime on the stupidity of 
war,” and there are to be poets and 
folksingers. 


Supersonic wheeze 


Anarchists in Central London aim to 
bring home to Harold Wilson the un- 
pleasantness of deafening noise, when 
they assemble outside No 10 Downing 
Street on August 8 for an anti-Con- 
cord demonstration. At 8.30 pm a 
“sudden explosion” will take place. 
“ Materials,” says last week’s Free- 
dom, will be “balloons, paper-bags 
for bursting, anything for producing a 
loud noise (e.g. bangers, dustbin-lids, 
cans, etc).” 


“Tough Luck.” Hardly the tone of an 
educator or liberator. 

By contrast, Herbert Marcuse’s lec- 
ture the previous day had been very 
good. Marcuse, white-haired author of 
One Dimensional Man and Eros And 
Civilisation, is a utopian socialist, a 
Marxist scholar, and a world authority 
on Hegel. That sounds pretty forbid- 
ding, but in fact he seemed to be one 
of the most human speakers at the 
congress: an old man who has retain- 
ed his lucidity and intelligence to the 
very end, and who can still speak 
hopefully about the possibilities for 
building “ society as a work of art.” 
His main thesis was that, because of 
the way it has organised its tech- 
nological base, contemporary advanc- 
ed industrial society tends to be total- 
itarian, where “totalitarianism” is 
detined not in jackboot-pistol terms 
but as the bland economic-technical 


GREEK COs 


Gerard Daechsel writes: What has 
become of Greece’s imprisoned con- 
scientious objectors, especially some 
50 Jehovah Witnesses? 
Christos Kazanis, 23, and George 
Roussopoulos, 22, were sentenced to 
death last summer, 1966. After world- 
wide pacifist protests, Kazanis was re- 
sentenced by court martial to a 4} 
veer prison term, at the end of which 
ve would again be subject to military 
service. Roussopoulos, on retrial, was 
sentenced to 7 years’ imprisonment. 
Will conditions under the new mili- 
tary dictatorship revert back to those 
of the 1944-49 civil war period, or to 
something even worse? During that 
time, of the 87 Jehovah Witnesses con- 
victed, two were executed. In 1966, 
when religious freedom was still form- 
ally proclaimed in the constitution, 
the head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Greece called the 10,000 
Greek Jehovah Witnesses ‘“ the num- 
ber one enemy of our church ”’ (Time, 
September 9, 1966). He added in con- 
nection with the Kazanis case: “The 
church does not interfere with the 
decisions of military justice.” 


New peace group 


A new co-ordinating body linking 
peace organisations, trade unions and 
other groups was formed last month. 
It will be known as Joint Action for 
Peace. 
Its objectives are to “unify and 
strengthen ” the peace movement, to 
increase co-operation, consultation 
and exchange of information between 
organisations planning peace activi- 
ties, and to “ mobilise the maximum 
public support, of the broadest kind ” 
for such activities. The committee 
plans to call up emergency action in 
times of world crisis, and to “ apply 
more consistent pressure on the 
wane Party, the TUC, the churches, 
Ss ” 


Represented at a meeting on June 22, 
from which the committee took shape, 
were the British Peace Committee, 
CND, YCND, the Committee of 100, 
the Consultative Committee of Peace 
Organisations, the Young Liberals, the 
London Anti-Fascist Committee, sev- 
eral trade unions and other bodies. 
The meeting agreed that meetings 
must be “open and non-exclusive ”, 
and that “success depends on the 
build-up of trust and respect between 
co-Operating organisations, and can 
only be hampered by any one organis- 
ation attempting to impose its atti- 
tudes or policies on the others.” 

The Committee of 100 and Young 
Liberal delegates opposed the state- 
ment of aims, “principally on the 
ground that it was too cautious and 
did not specify action.” 


manipulation and co-ordination of 
society through the simultaneous acti- 
vation and satisfaction of false human 
needs by powerful vested interests. 
This, to Marcuse, is a material, above 
all political fact, and has nothing to 
do with the idea of technology as an 
unstoppable Frankenstein or with fuz- 
zy notions of individual psychology. 
His message was that we can bring 
about the rupture with the past if we 
wish and if we are prepared to work 
for it; but, if the intellectuals do not 
wake up to their responsibilities and 
begin to play their own limited but ; 
decisive role, and if the recognition of 
what is being done and what is being 
prevented does not subvert the con- 
sciousness and the behaviour of man, 
not even a catastrophe will bring 
about the change. 

As he finished speaking, Joe Berke 
stood up and handed him a small 
flower. He put it in his lapel, smiled, 
and said that he was glad to see so 
many people wearing flowers these 
days. It was a pity that the congress 
could not have ended right then. 


PC 455 


In the May 5 issue of Peace News an 
account appeared of a demonstration 
at the Greek Embassy, under the 
heading “In Greece we would shoot 
you! ” in which it was alleged that 
one of the demonstrators, Ken Weller, 
was assaulted by a police constable 
whose number was given as PC 455. 

It has been brought to our attention 
that a PC 455, who was present at the 
demonstration, denies committing or 
taking part in any such assault. 

Since criminal proceedings are pend- 
ing as a result of the demonstration, 
this matter is sub judice and we can- 
not comment on it at this time. A 
further announcement will be made as 
soon as possible. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


From Brixton Prison to Downing 
Street will be the route of a march 
organised by the London Committee 
of 100 for Saturday, August 12. Leav- 
ing Brixton at 2.30 pm the march is 
intended to show solidarity with Nic 
Walter and Jim Radford, “ political 
prisoners ” inside the prison, and also 
a continuing opposition to British sup- 
port for the Americans in Vietnam. 


The address of the defence fund to 
meet the legal fees and family com- 
mitments of Messrs Walter and Rad- 
ford is The Brighton Defence Fund, 
c/o Jeanne Smythe, 68 Hewitt Rd, 
London N8. 


The new address of the League for 
Democracy in Greece is 26 Goodge St, 
London W1. 


CND Annual Conference for 1967 will 
be held on the weekend October 20- 
22, at Finsbury Town Hall, London. 
Background discussion papers for the 
conference by Dick Nettleton, Phil 
Bolsover and Terence Heelas are avail- 
able from 14 Gray’s Inn Rd. 


Birmingham Peace Action Centre is 
the new name of the former office of 
West Midlands CND in Factory Rd, 
Birmingham 19. The office is intended 
for the use of any group which would 
like to affiliate and help pay the rent 
of the “peace workshop”. It is at 
present being used by Committee of 
100, ILP, anarchist and “more ad 
hoc” groups, and also for the Com- 
mittee of 100 magazine, Resistance. 
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